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Airports That Pay 












(—* ALL of the problems facing civil aviation today 
there are ample arguments that the airport is the 
most important and the one needing the most thinking 
and planning. 

With federal aid on a matching basis with municipali- 
ties to be available for construction, civil aviation is at 

the fork of the road with re- 

gard to maintenance and up- 

* keep. Either airports are to 

consist only of runways, 

taxi-strips, aprons, hangars 

and modest terminals, to be 

paid for out of landing fees 

and gas charges, or they are 

to be community centers 

with numerous attractions for the public and with con- 
cessions paying a large share of the maintenance bills. 

The local airport is a potential revenue-producer. It 
can be the pride of the community and a center of public 
interest. Or it can be an unsightly or unattractive 
“freight yard” with no other source of revenue than its 
aviation users and considered as a necessary nuisance on 
the wrong side of town. 

Municipalities are becoming more and more reluctant 
to expend money for airports without seeing long-range 
revenue results. State governments ended the war in 
excellent financial conditions but municipalities have not 
—and they are faced with heavy expenditures for street 
improvements, schools, playgrounds and other civic items 
which were shelved during the war. 

Yet if full dependence for airport improvements is 
placed upon the federal government, even though munici- 
palities share in the actual cost, the nation’s airport system 
will be nothing more than operations depots for which 
the users will have to pay heavily in the years to come. 

It is up to the air transport industry, to aircraft manu- 
facturers, to local operators and to all aviation organiza- 
tions, to join together in presenting imaginative plans 
to municipalities whereby the local airports will be 
equipped as community centers with swimming pools 
and other recreational facilities, with unusually good 
restaurants that are worth driving from town to patron- 
ize, and with shops of various kinds depending upon the 
volume and type of trade available. 

Tomorrow’s airport should not consist merely of run- 
ways and hangars. Tomorrow’s airport should be an 
integral part of decentralized suburban planning in which 
it becomes a community center in itself, all operate ‘s 
a self-supporting unit. It should not consist mereiy of 
the actual acreage needed for the flying field and the 
hangar and terminal buildings, but sheath] embrace a 
wider area in which other attractions are located. Every 
city in the United States has experienced a growth of 
(Turn to page 6) 
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New Operations Manager 


Joseph A. Young, an I!-year veteran with Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
and general manager of the company's modification plant during the war, 
has been promoted to the newly created position of operations manager. 
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The IPHLANTON__ 





streaks through the air... with an engine to spare 


Bright new star of our flying fleet, the jet-pro- 
pelled Phantom is capable of flying to and from its 
destination using only one of its twin jet engines 
. .. with a consequent increase in range and safety 


M\DONNELL 








of operation. The fleetest airplane yet developed 
for carrier use, the Phantom was designed and 
developed by McDonnell Aircraft in collaboration 
with the Bureau of Aeronautics of the U.S. Navy. 
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With scores of passengers traveling at high speeds 
in luxurious comfort, Boeing’s new Stratocruiser will 
take to the air with power — lots of power — fourteen 
thousand horsepower. 


This power will be supplied by four Pratt & Whitney 
Wasp Majors —the most powerful aircraft engines in 
production in the world. 


PRATT & WHITNEY AIRCRAFT 


EAST HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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outlying shopping centers because of the parking con- 
gestion in downtown areas. Future airport planning 
should take advantage of this trend toward decentraliza- 
tion by becoming part of such a community unit. 

There are all-too-few examples of energy and imagina- 
tion in this direction. Washington National Airport has 
discovered many ways of increasing revenues. Jim Har- 
rington, the local aircraft operator at Mansfield, Ohio, has 
invested a large sum in a first class restaurant as part of 
his airport center. Able Carl Wootten, the Beechcraft 
distributor in Florida, is studying and exploring new 
methods of making airports attractive and useful to local 
people in that state as a means of developing more per- 
sonal plane sales. 

Air depot—or community center? That’s the question 
today as the nation faces its postwar airport improve- 
ment program. A depot operation with the plane opera- 
tors and owners paying the bills, or a self-contained and 
self-maintained community attraction that will help sell 
more planes and bring more passengers to commercial 
air services and help the municipal treasury. Airlines 
should not think only of runway lengths, gliding ratios, 
and space for ticket counters—they should join with 
others in planning imaginatively for real civic projects 
before it is too late. A dollar spent now in helping com- 
munities visualize the revenue potential of local airports 
will mean many dollars saved in years to come from high 
landing fees and local charges of various types. 

The airplane is a symbol of tomorrow’s new stream- 
lined world. But airport planning today is in the realm 
of railroad round-houses on the wrong side of town. Air- 
ports don’t have to be unsightly and burdensome. They 
can be in keeping with the most advanced civic planning 
of a better day. 


Convincing Reply 


T HE ANSWERS which Admiral Emory S. Land, presi- 
dent of the Air Transport Association of America, 
submitted to the National Transport Inquiry headed by 
Representative Clarence F. Lea, provide ample reasons, 
if any are needed, why the air ‘transport industry should 
not be placed under unified government regulation along 
with surface carriers. 

The drive by the railroads to bring the airlines under 
one regulatory body, in which the rails would be the 
dominant interest, will continued for a long time. But it 
is to be hoped that the same Congress that saw fit to 
create a separate regulatory body for air transport will 
continue to keep the air and surface transportation 
separated. 

There are even more reasons today than there were 
in 1938 when the CAA was created, for keeping air 
carriers on a different footing. The war proved con- 
clusively that the transport airplane is a flexible and 
international vehicle in a field of its own. The railroads 
played an extremely important role in the war, but the 
transport airplane proved itself to be flexible in its 
services as well as useful. When there were emergencies 
early in the war transport planes were taken out of 
commercial service on a few moments’ notice, loaded 
with war supplies, and sent to points far distant from 
the United States. 

Today more and more airlines formerly considered 
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purely domestic in scope, are international carriers 
capable of expanding their services on short notice. The 
airplane operates in an entirely distinct media—in a 
three-dimensional world—that is so completely different 
from surface transportation that hopeless confusion 
would result in tying the industry to rails and trucks. 
The effect on national defense requirements could be 
quite serious. 

Rails own their own rights of way and are rigid in 
their operations along the ribbons of steel. The airplane 
operates in a limitless ocean of air and shares naviga- 
tion facilities with military, commercial and purely 
civilian airplanes. Rails are necessarily responsive to 
local and state needs, while the airplane must of necessity 
be freer in scope and operation because of its speed 
and ability to ignore terrain. 

While Admiral Land concentrated his attention on 
more statutory and concrete reasons why integration or 
unification of regulation is unwise, his 53-page reply to 
Mr. Lea’s inquiry is an excellent document reflecting 
both hard work and judgment. It is typical of the good 
work being accomplished by the ATA under Admiral 
Land’s presidency, and should have telling effect on Mr. 
Lea’s inquiry committee. 


Simplifying the Airplane 


NE OF THE most provocative papers that has come 
QO across the editor’s desk for a long time was pre- 
sented by J. M. Gwinn, Jr., chief engineer of personal 
aircraft engineering of Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp. before the SAE national aeronautic meeting in 
New York early in April. The subject was “Simplifying 
the Airplane for the Private Owner” and at the risk of 
taking quotations somewhat out of context, some of the 
pertinent statements are reproduced here: 

“The safe operation of personal airplanes will result— 
not from a simplified airplane—but from a simplified 
method of operating an airplane. 

“Aircraft engineers today must be prepared to deal 
with the problems of personal aircraft design—not in 
terms of mechanical simplicity—but in terms of opera- 
tional simplicity. 

“The techniques and knowledge required for simplifi- 
cation of the operation of the airplane have been known 
for many years. As proof of this, note that tricycle 
landing gears, and stall proof and spinproof airplanes 
were under development in the early 1930s and that 
they were flying in 1937. 

“It is apparent that the techniques for producing safer 
airplanes have been known for some time. The respon- 
sibility for not using these techniques in production 
sooner rests on the aviation business itself. 

“One obstacle preventing earlier acceptance of these 
aids to safer flying was the now dying tradition of 
heroism in aviation. Another has been the tradition of 
useless precision in flight maneuvers. In the first days 
of aviation, it is true that precision was a necessity since 
high speed was not too much above stalling speed, and 
a small lack of precision in a turn could produce a stall 
or spin and a crash. But that period is definitely ended. 

“Perhaps the greatest resistance to simplified control, 
however, was found among the distributors of airplanes. 
(Turn to page 8) 
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Brother, we know just how you feel! 
You're on the brink of a great big won- 
derful adventure, and we don’t blame 
you for being excited! 


May we give you a little advice? 
(You'll be getting plenty from now on.) 
The finest investment you can make 
is the best in fuels and lubricants for 
your plane. 


So, with pardonable pride we point 














MESSAGE TO A MAN FALLING FOR A PIPER CUB 


to Phillips Aviation Products. You'll 
find them everywhere throughout the 
great Middle West. And, for good car- 
buration and a clean motor, we can 
supply you with plenty of Phillips 66 
un-leaded 80 octane fuel. 


At big airports and small, look for 
the big Orange and Black 66 sign. It 
means gasoline and oil developed by a 
company as air-minded and enthusi- 
astic as you'll ever meet. 














They made their profits, not out of the distribution of 
airplanes, but out of charter services and training opera- 
tions. 

“Government regulations have required that pilots 
have training in spins. The schools, therefore, could not 
use stall proof, spinproof airplanes for training, and their 
profits from the sale of airplanes were too low, com- 
pared to the profits of training, to warrant their handling 
one kind of airplane for sale to owners, and another for 
training. Fortunately, this condition is changing. 

“It is quite evident that, in 1938, manufacturers pro- 
posing to sell airplanes having simplified control could 

ve made no headway. This situation continued 
throughout the war inasmuch as the CPT program was 
directed towards training of military pilots who were 


“Misdirected activity by the CAA toward reducing 
hazards psychologically important, but statistically actu- 


‘ally not important, has been another source of delay in 


the development of safer aircraft. 


“Let us cease trying to mould people to fit the air- 
plane, and let us fit the airplane to people as they are.” 


It is perhaps unfair to Mr. Gwinn to eliminate the 
supporting technical material in his paper and select only 
the above quotes, but he has opened up again one of 
the greatest questions pertaining to the mass market 
for personal airplanes. Is the airplane to be used for 
flying, or for transportation, is it to be used for recreg- 
tion or for routine utility? Mr. Gwinn’s exposition was 
so forcefully stated that we think it worthy of study. 








required to know how to spin. 


Wayne W. PArrisH. 
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RADAR: WHAT RADAR IS AND HOW IT 
WORKS, by Orrin E. Dunlap, Jr.; Harper 
& Brothers, New York City, 208 pp, illus- 
trated; $2.50. 

Orrin Dunlap, an experienced writer on 
radio and electronics, has prodviced what is 
probably the best book on radar for the 
average non-technical reader. For long 
stretches the book reads like fiction, so fan- 
tastic seem some of the radar stories of 
World War Il. A radar “umbrella” enabled a 
mere 200 Spitfires to win the Battle of Britain. 
Later radar sets “backtracked” the path of 
rockets to their launching sites. A merchant 
convoy leader could keep watch on his 
group in fog and darkness. The capture of 
Iwo Jima was necessary, and its capture so 
costly, because it was a Japanese radar post. 

As with so many modern scientific marvels, 
the first form of radar occurred in nature. 
The bat finds its way in the dark bv re- 
flected high-frequency sound waves. Modern 
radar began in the 1800’s with the research 
of such men as Hertz, Marconi, Heaviside, 
Kennelly, Karl F. Braun, and Nicola Tesla 
In 1900 Telsa forecast in detail the working 
of modern radar, at that time existing only 
in the vision of scientists. 

The book reviews some of the recent de- 
velopmental work carried on by the Naval 
Research Laboratory, the Army Signal Lab- 
oratory, Massachusetts Institute of Techno- 
logy, Radio Corporation of America (of whose 
executive staff the author is a member), Philco, 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., General Electric, 
Westinghouse, and Bell Telephone Laboratories. 
British military and scientific institutions are 
given overall credit but the book unfortunately 
does not give the same individual mention 
accorded American workers. The book reveals 
that effective radar operating sets were in use 
by 1935. 

In keeping with its popular approach, the 
section on “How Radar Works” is kept as 
simple and non-mathematical as possible, 
most of the scientific description being car- 
ried on by a question and answer technique, 

with a chapter on peacetime uses, 
the author describes current research on the 
use of radar fer navigation, collision warning 
and other sea and air transport purposes; 
aerial » mining, search and rescue, 

personal radar sets for the blind, and even a 

“lookie-walkie” as a companion device to 

the now-common “walkie-talkie’—all of them 

on the way. 

THEY WERE DEPENDABLE—Airship Opera- 
tions in World War II, prepared by the Naval 
Airship Training and Experimental Command, 
Naval Air Station, Lakehurst, N. J.; 56 pp. 
This is the story of the development of the 

Navy’s blimp program, particularly the phases 

with anti-submarine patrol during the 


tory of airships in World War II is in prepara- 
tion. 
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Alex Papano 


Alex Papano, 40, Roumanian-born stunt 
flier, died recently in the desert near Las 
Vegas, Nev., an apparent suicide. He 
served as test pilot for Lockheed Aircraft 
and Northrop Aircraft during the war 
and did considerable test flying on North- 
rop’s flying wing design. Following the 
war, he and John P. Davies organized Air- 
craft Testing Co. of Burbank, Calif., with 
Papano serving as vice president and re- 
search pilot. 


NATS Holds Open House 
To the Editor: 

Apropos your recent editorial urging more 
opportunities for the public to view non- 
classified military aircraft, American AVIATION 
will be interested to know that an estimated 
5000 visitors were guests of the Naval Air 
Tramsport Service Command at Alameda, 
Calif., on May 4. Open for public inspection 
were the Douglas R5D Skymaster and the 
latest Martin Mars, both in use on NATS 
transpacific routes. In addition to inspect- 
ing planes, the public witnessed the arrival 
at Alameda from Honolulu of the Hawaii 
Mars, loaded with 100 patients and nine hos- 
pital attendants plus a crew of 11. 

Comdr. JOHN SPRINGER, USNR 
Oakland, Calif. 


At the direction of the U. S. Joint Strate- 
gic Bombing Survey, the Naval Air Transport 
Service , Naval Air Station Oakland 
14, Calif.. has compiled a history of its 
activities entitled “The Role of NATS in the 
Pacific War.” 

A warning that American air supremacy 
may be dissipated because of inadequate re- 
search and development is sounded by John 
Stuart, New York Times aviation editor, in 
“Wings Over America,” published by the 
Public Affairs Committee of New York. The 
pamphlet, No. 114, is priced at 10c and is 
obtainable from the committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Fifteen Years Ago 








U. S. Army Air Corps maneuvers were 
held on East Coast. (May 20-30, 1931) 


Walter E. Lees and Frederick A. 
Brassy established duration record 
of 84 hours, 32 minutes at Jackson- 
ville, Fla. They flew a Bellanca 
Pacemaker equipped with a Packard 
Diesel motor. (May 25-28, 1931). 


Charles W. A. Scott flew from Australia 
to Lympne, England, in 10 days, 13 hours, 
25 minutes, establishing a new record 
His plane, a De Havilland Moth, was 
equipped with a Gipsy II motor. 


A new altitude record of 51,775 
feet was established by Auguste 
Piccard in a hydrogen balleon above 
Germany and Austria. He was ac- 
companied by Charles Kipfer. (May 
27, 1931). 


Air mail service between St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn., was inaugurated by North- 
west Airways, Inc. (May 30, 1931). 


Twenty-five Years Ago 





The French Committee of Aeronautics 
Propaganda announced prize of 1,000,000 
Fr. ($70,000) for the best airplane motor. 
(May 13, 1921). 

Aviation Club House of the Aero 
Club of America opened at Curtiss 
Field, L. I. (May 15, 1921). 


U. S. Air Mail Service celebrated its 
third anniversary. (May 15, 1921). 


The Secretary of the Navy, to- 
gether with 62 Senators and Con- 
gressmen, took flights and watched 
photographs being taken in the air 
and being printed within 18 minutes 
while the planes were in flight. 
(May 19, 1921). 


Ralph Upson and C. G. Andrus won the 
National Balloon Race—Birmingham, Ala., 
to Stuart, Va., 425 miles. (May 23, 1921). 

Record low altitude parachute 
jump of 150 feet was made by 
Fred Lemon at El Reno, Okla, (May 
28, 1921). 

New York-Washington air mail service 
was discontinued because of lack of ap- 
propriations. (May 31, 1921). 
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Speed creates profits for air cargo operators—speed 
on the ground as well as speed in the air. 


Fairchild engineers, planning the Packet to carry 
cargoes that no other transport can handle—made 
loading and stowing easy. They squared the fuselage. 
They gave it straight sides, a level floor and a horizontal 
ceiling. They split the fuselage tail into two doors 
which open the full width of the hold. They placed 


another door forward for access to up-front space. 
The result is an air freight transport that is easier 
to load than a boxcar. 


Cargo can be walked directly from truck or load- 
ing platform straight into the hold—no right angle 


The INSIDE Story of the Packet 








turns—to its allotted place on the floor. Straight- 
sided cartons snug up to the Packet’s straight-sided 
walls like building blocks. Cases can be lashed down 
quickly to the recessed tie-down fittings placed every 
20 inches on a floor designed for heavy loads. 


Here, then, are facilities for speed on the ground, 
vital factor in the distribution of perishables; a major 
element in the establishment of profitable air cargo 


operations. 


That is the inside story of the Packet. Fairchild 
engineers have again achieved “the touch of tomor- 
row” in a plane built expressly for the dawning age 
of “flying freight.” 


Fairchild Aircral¥ 








Division of Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corporation, Hagerstown, Maryland 











KIDDE ENGINEERED 
SYSTEMS 


fire-protect HODAYS 
planes and anticipate 


TOMORROWS 





IGHER SPEEDS, larger engines—and more of them per 
plane. That means new problems in fire protection! 


Kidde engineered extinguishing systems—planned for 
the plane—keep constantly in step with these new re- 
quirements. On many of the faster, larger planes that 
have already taken to the air, Kidde systems are helping 
to establish high standards of fire safety. 


For revolutionary designs still on the drawing boards, 





Kidde engineers are prepared to develop equally effec- 


tive, reliable extinguishing systems. 


Aircraft manufacturers and transport companies are in- 


vited to discuss their fire protection problems with Kidde. 


Kidde 


Walter Kidde & Company, Inc 


The word ‘‘Kidde’’ and the 
Kidde seol are trade-marks of 
Wolter Kidde & Company, inc. 





$15 Main Strect, Belleville 9, New Jerscy 
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Convair Setting Salesmanship Pace: Real salesmanship 
know-how is being demonstrated by Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corporation’s V.P-Sales Bill Blees and by such men as Carl 
Havens whom he has gathered around him in his department. 
Both Blees and Havens are from the General Motors school of 
salesmenship and are beginning to apply automotive merchandis- 
ing methods to the aircraft field in a manner which is worth 
watching. Service to the buyers of Convair planes will be one 
of the keynotes of their program. They expect to offer more 
service in every respect than any other manufacurer has yet 
done. Convair personne! will be assigned to indoctrinate airline 
operators thoroughly in the best methods of utilizing these planes. 
The company will be ready to provide overhaul and service 
facilities and to continually pass on to its customers the benefits 
of its experience and new developments. When strike troubles at 
Los Angeles, San Diego and the Stinson Division are settled, 
Convair will be all set for mass production of civilian planes, 
The Model 240 with pressurized cabins, which already is on order 
for American and Western airlines, unquestionably will be one 
of the big sellers in the medium transport field. At least two 
other airlines are about ready to announce orders. In the per- 
sonal plane field Convair will be able to offer one of the best 
tested postwar planes. Several Voyager “family planes” have 
been flown night and day at San Diego and complete records 
on the gruelling tests will be available. 


PO Pushes Program: Second Assistant Postmaster General 
Gael Sullivan and PO officials met with representatives of the 
airlines recently as Sullivan’s program to gather information on 
all phases of air mail got under way. Being pushed at the 
moment is 5c air mail (reported favorably by the House Post 
Offices and Post Roads Committee on May 7), and following this, 
emphasis will be placed on getting air parcel post. The PO is 
still exploring the possibilities of carrying mail by helicopter, 
would like to see test flights conducted, particularly in the Los 
Angeles area (CAB hearing is scheduled for June 10 on ap- 
plications in this area). 


Army’s Opinion Awaited: The State Department probably 
won’t announce what it intends to do about the agreement be- 
tween TWA and the Italian government for operation of Italian 
airlines until it has received opinions from the military. The 
British have protested the “exclusive” deal (AMERICAN AVIATION, 
May 1). State Department has drafted a solution, which it be- 
lieves will meet with Senate Commerce Committee approval. 
The solution will not be released, however, until the military 
is heard from. (See story on Page 14) 


Fees for Filing: New charges made by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for some of its services may have a counterpart 
in the Civil Aeronautics Board. Principal possibility is some sort 
of fee for the filing of applications with the Board. The idea is 
not new, but was brought into focus during hearings earlier this 
year by a subcommittee of the House Appropriations Committee 
which was considering the Commerce Department Appropriation 
Bill. The subcommittee asked CAB to prepare an analysis of 
the costs of processing applications—thus reflecting a growing 
trend on Capitol Hill of seeking to make private business pay for 
the services it receives from Government bureaus. 


Allocation to Relieve Congestion?: sugzestions have been 
advanced in airline circles that it may become necessary to allo- 
cate to each airline serving New York a definite number of flights 
for certain hours of the day in order to relieve congestion at peak 
traffic periods. One of the most acute operating problems today is 
the increasing traffic congestion at the larger airports, particularly 
La Guardia Field where under present instrument and minimum 
weather operations, approximately 15 planes can be landed each 
hour. General use of four-engine 50-passenger planes will alle- 
viate the problem to some extent. Nevertheless, some airline men 
feel that the congestion will reach its height next winter—and 
something will have to be done about it. 
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Short Reports on Manufacturers: Kellett Aircraft Corp. 
has taken a five-year lease and option on the big SKF Industries 
plant at North Wales, Pa., where it plans to double its operations 
and bring out “a revolutionary transport helicopter design” later 
this year. . . . In addition to its personal and transport helicopters, 
Kellett will produce contract-manufactured items such as refrig- 
erators, deep freeze units, automotive parts, electrical items. . . . 
Seventy per cent of the engineering on the Northrop B-25 Flying 
Wing was done by the Glenn L. Martin Co. which started designs 
for the power plant and wing structure in January, 1943, putting 
in 1,779,679 engineering man hours in three years. . . . Some en- 
gineering also was done by Otis Elevator Co. . . . Martin designed 
and built a flutter test model which is now being tested at Wright 
Field, and also built an elaborate test stand which was shipped in 
five box cars to California. . . . Martin’s 202 medium transport is 
scheduled to be flying in September. . . . The company will not 
put out a prototype but will go directly into line production—a 
procedure which the company followed on six types of military 
planes. . . . Lockheed categorically denied reports published in 
the London Sunday Pictorial that the company had representatives 
in London negotiating for rights to manufacture the “secret” Rolls- 
Royce jet engine for the Constitution. 


Airport Problems in Court: One of the recurring problems 
of the aviation industry is the case of the outraged citizen who 
claims that airplanes taking off from and landing at an airport 
cause him irreparable damage such as frightening his livestock 
or causing his chickens to quit laying. Out at Norwalk, Calif., 
the other day a private field was forced to close down because 
of such complaints but the Los Angeles County Supervisors later 
granted a permit for resumption of operations. On Apr. 22 the 
U. S. Supreme Court will hear a similar case—the suit of a 
poultry farm owner against the Federal government because his 
chicken business near Greensboro-High Point, N. C., airport was 
ruined by noise of military planes. Big apprehension of the in- 
dustry is that some day a court may declare airports a nuisance 
per se. 


Remember When?: Newcomers in the aviation business are 
prone to ignore the tough pioneering days. “Sorry, we never make 
loans ‘to aviations,” a San Diego banker told T. Claude Ryan in 
1923. “No matter how honest they may be personally, they’re 
poor risks because of their profession.” Ryan was then living in 
the San Diego Y. M. C. A. and had applied for a commercial loan 
of $150 to help him buy another second-hand airplane for his 
charter and sightseeing business. One of the bank’s tellers was 
a Y. M. C. A. room-mate of Ryan’s and endorsed his note per- 
sonally for the $150. Ironically enough, that same bank that 
turned down Ryan for $150 approved a line of credit to Ryan 
not long ago of a cool five million dollars. But it was no gamble 
then. 


Brief Aviation Observations: TWA has taken a lease on a 
large amount of space in a new building being erected at Eight- 
eenth and M Streets in Washington which will be available in the 
summer of 1947. . . . The space is larger than the airline will 
need immediately, but it has broad rights to sublet. . . . This will 
move aviation activities a little farther northwest in Washington, 
but will still be near the Carlton, Statler, ATA headquarters and 
other important aviation spots. . . . Pennsylvania Central Airlines 
last week began its twentieth year—proud of the fact it is the 
second oldest airline in the nation. . . . Prototype of the Lock- 
heed Saturn is nearing completion and the first flight is expected 
before summer. . . . George F. Chapline, former v.p. of Wright 
Aeronautical Corp., is now assistant general manager of the 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of Fairchild... PCA reports the 
amaziag operating efficiency factor of 99.4 for the month of April. 
. . .« Only two flights were cancelled and 3,013 were flown on 
schedule. . . . It took PCA 14 years to carry its first million 
passengers—but the third million were carried in less than 14 
months. .. . —Cuiirrorp Guest 
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The Caterpillar Club was founded in 1920. Member- 
ship in this Club for men and women is open to 
those whose lives have been saved by an emergency 
parachute jump with an Irvin type air chute. 


The word CATERPILLAR and the representation of 
a Caterpillar are features of Irving Air Chute Co., Inc. 
club register of members since 1920. Upon enrollment, 
members will receive a Caterpillar pin and member- 


ship card from the Buffalo Office. 


ENROLLMENTS ARE NOW OVER 30,000 





“Life Preservers of the Air”, a 16mm 
motion picture with sound can be 
had by schools, clubs and organiza- 
tions interested in aviation. Write 
to Main Office. 

New illustrated Catalog giving details 
of all types of Irvin Air Chutes and 
books sent on request. 


IRVING AIR CHUTE CO. 
INCORPORATED 
Main Office: 1670 Jefferson Ave., Buffalo 8, N.Y. 





Complete Factories in Buffalo, N. Y., Glendale, Calif. (1500 Flower St.), 
and Lexington, Ky., U. S. A.— Canada, England and Sweden. 
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The floor that walked before it flew 


E soft, comfortable feel of walking 
on plush carpeting is a luxury for 
the airline traveler, but it’s a headache 
to the maintenance crew. Frequent 
cleaning, necessary to keep up a sani- 
tary freshness, takes time, speeds wear. 
Rugs shrink, making it difficult to in- 
stall them neatly. 

To provide a cushioned flooring ma- 
terial, B. F. Goodrich developed a flight 
rug with a resilient sponge rubber base, 
and a new plastic covering made from 
limestone, coke and salt. The covering 
comes in rich colors, can be inlaid 
with attractive patterns. 

Then, an enterprising foreman in 


Braniff Airways’ upholstery shop de- 
cided to test the flooring by walking 
on it. He made the test tough on the 
flooring material, too. He had his shoes 
soled with the material, walked on 
them over the gravel runways, on the 
concrete floors of the shop. 

The soles took the rough treatment, 
still looked good as new. And the test 
satisfied an exacting customer that the 
new B. F. Goodrich Flight Rug had 


the high abrasion-resistance needed for 
long, economical service. They also 
liked its beauty, the fact that it can be 
so easily cleaned with any good cleaner, 
the comfort of the cushioning, and the 
fact that it’s fire-resistant. 

B. F. Goodrich makes a complete 
line of airplane upholstery materials. 
For further information, write to The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Aeronautical 
Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F Goodrich 
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Freight !Becoming Major Revenue Item 


Railway Express Agency Enters Field, and Braniff Files 
Single-Class Tariff Similar to UAL’s and American's 


By LEonarD EISERER 


es FREIGHT, which together with ex- 
press accounted for only 5% of the 
airline industry’s operating revenues last 
year, was nudged closer to the front in 
the airline scene last fortnight, signalling 
a belated end to its minor revenue-pro- 
ducing role in domestic scheduled air 
operations. 

Major developments turning the spot- 
light on cargo were the projected entrance 
of the Railway Express Agency into the 
air freight field, and the impetus 
uniformity in rate structure given through 
filing of a single-class freight tariff by 
Braniff Airways, similar to those already 
in effect for United Air Lines and Ameri- 
can Airlines. 

The move of railway-controlled REA 
toward developing a sizeable slice of the 
air freight market through an agreement 
with Northwest Airlines proved discon- 
certing to a number of airline cargo spe- 
cialists, just at a time when a uniform 
domestic freight pattern was taking shape. 

The REA-NWA agreement, filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board for approval 
before going into effect on June 1, would 
provide the first coordinated air and rail 
service in air freight, with a coordinated 
truck, rail, and air operation available for 
off airline points. 

CAB Reaction Awaited 

At this writing CAB reaction to the 
agreement is awaited with considerable 
concern by some industry cargo experts 
who look askance at the possibility of a 
railroad agency, with competitive interests 
of its own, playing a dominant role in the 
important development of air freight—in 
addition to its handling of air express. 
The Board may allow the agreement to 
become effective as specified on June 1, 
may reject it, or may issue a suspension 
order to allow time—up to 180 days—for 
an investigation of the issues involved. 
In view of the controversial past of air 
express agreements and implications of 
truck-rail-air and express-freight tie-ups, 
some observers look for a hearing in the 
case before final CAB action is taken. 

Under the agreement, Railway Express 
Agency, Inc., is the “carrier,” with the 
air shipments to be carried by NWA 
planes. The airline determines the rates, 
charges, and classifications embodied in 
the tariff, which is based initially on a 
30.7¢ per ton-mile rate, with a minimum 
of 100 Ibs. per shipment. The tariff thus 
offers air freight service about 50% be- 
low present air express rates. 

REA is to pay NWA 20c per ton-mile 
of freight carried and pay itself $2 for 
each shipment handled, after deduction 
from the gross revenues of expenses for 
advertising, premiums on cargo insurance, 
loss and damage, charges for transporta- 
tion not furnished by either party, along 
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with other items mutually agreed upon. 
REA’s handling fee includes pickup from 
the shipper and delivery to the consignee. 
Remaining revenues or deficits would be 
shared equally by REA and NWA. 

However, the 20c per ton-mile payment 
to the airline is conditioned upon an air 
freight scale yielding at least 30c r 
ton-mile. If the rate drops below chat 
minimum, the airline payment would be 
cut to maintain a 10c spread between 
that and the ton-mile yield. 

By comparison, under air express 
agreements between REA and the sched- 
uled airlines, revenues are divided. 8742% 
for the airline and 124%2% for REA, after 
deduction of certain expense items from 


gross. 

Specific allowance for REA expansion 
in the field through contracts with other 
airlines is made in the NWA agreement, 
which also contains provisions prohibit- 
ing each party from placing into effect a 
more favorable air freight arrangement 
with a third party. Thus, for example, 
“if the express ‘company enters into an 
agreement with any air company (com- 
mon or private or contract) for a com- 
parable (though not necessarily competi- 
tive) air freight service containing terms 
more favorable to such air carrier. . . 
the express company agrees to offer the 
same agreement to the air company 
(NWA) and to provide like service.” The 
agreement is for five years, and contains 
a six months notice cancellation clause. 

Commenting on the new type service, 
Croil Hunter, NWA president, predicted 
that the operation will have far-reaching 
effects on merchandising, since it will pro- 
vide in many cases new overnight service 
between manufacturer and retailer. Only 








T continental nd Western 
TWA VP— Air hes aomed Mal. Gen. Ar- 


thur R. Wilson, former the Army 

General Staff, as vice president to serve as 

European director of the airline, with head- 
quarters in Paris. 


a single receipt will be required for co- 
ordinated truck-rail-air service, and 
packaging will be the same as for air 
express. All planes of the company’s fleet 
will be used in the air freight service. 
Hunter stated, adding that further ex- 
pansion in the field may be expected early 
next year when NWA places its Boeing 
Stratocruisers in operation. Traffic under 
the freight tariffs is subject to deferment 
to transportation of air express, mail, and 
passengers, 

Aside from the REA-NWA agreement, 
the industry trend toward elimination of 
different class rates for various types of 
commodities continued, with Braniff Air- 
ways filing notice of intention to adopt a 
simplified single-class rate structure on 
June 1, 

Such a single-class tariff, with an aver- 
age basic rate of 26.5c per ton-mile on 
an airport-to-airport basis, was originally 
placed into effect by United Air Lines on 
Feb. 1, after American, TWA, and Braniff 
had been operating with four-class vary- 
‘ing rate systems. 

With its substantially lower rate scale, 
United carried 123,861 ton-miles of freight 
during its first month in the cargo field, 
compared with 164,867 flown by American 
which had inaugurated its service back 
in October, 1944. In March, United en- 
tered the lead with 282,704 ton-miles, as 
against American’s 234,813. 

2 Edge Is Removed 

United’s competitive edge gained by its 
lower rate scale was removed on Apr. 26 
when American switched to a one-class 
tariff similar to the formers. (AMERICAN 
Aviation, May 1.) 

Now with Braniff revising its tariff 
along the pattern set by United, only 
TWA remains with rates based on a four- 
class system. A revised TWA freight 
tariff is known to be in the making, and 
is expected to follow the lead taken by 
United. 

Only other scheduled airlines in the 
freight business are Eastern Air Lines 
which has a special commodity rate for 
newspapers and magazines, Western Air 
Lines which has a joint agreement with 
American, and Continental Air Lines 
which shares in TWA’s tariff. 

At present the airport-to-airport cost 
of a 100-lb. shipment of air freight from 
New York to Chicago is $10.70 under 
United’s tariff, regardless of the nature 
of the commodity, while via TWA the 
fee would range from $10.70 upwards to 
$15.90, depending on the commodity classi- 
fication. Under the projected REA-NWA 
tariff, the cost would be $11.11, including 
pickup and delivery. There is a 35c per 
100 Ib. charge each for pickup and de- 
livery service under United’s system. 

With the downward movement of air 
freight rates among. scheduled carriers, 
accompanied by greatly increased avail- 
ability of transport planes, all signs point 


to a progressively heightened interest of 


the industry in developing the fertile 
freight field on a major scale, 





























Loophole Leaves Carrier 
Outside CAB Jurisdiction 
By KennetH E. ALLEN 


T= SANTA FE — moved into 
the air transport field with the or- 
ganization of Santa Fe Skyway, Inc., as 
an affiliate company to engage in special- 
ized nappa nthe Magog A the general 
territory serv: carrier. 

This may indicate a trend toward the 
caicy cf shear sabwoy apotme tate the 
air through the designation “contract 
carrier,’ a legal loophole which leaves 
the carrier outside the jurisdiction of 
the Civil Aeronautics Board. 

The Board in previous interpretations 
of the Civil Aeronautics Act has barred 
the railroads and other surface carriers 
from engaging in air carrier operations 
as certificated common carriers. Con- 
tract carriers are not subject to regu- 
lation under the law, primarily by omis- 
sion. 

Operation of the Santa Fe’s air trans- 
port system in the rail carrier’s general 
territory would give it routes totaling 
13,115 miles, based on the Santa Fe’s 
trackage. This compares with 10,542 route 
miles for American Airlines, largest of 
the certificated domestic air carriers. 

The Santa Fe’s rail system provides di- 
rect transportation westward and south 
from yy to Kansas City, Denver, San 
Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Sac- 
ramento, E] Paso, Houston, Galveston, Ft. 
Worth, Dallas, and Oklahoma City—in 
addition to a network of smaller, con- 
necting lines. 

The Santa Fe’s air service will ke con- 
fined to freight cargo for the time being. 
Santa Fe Skyway will manned largely 


and surplus Army aircraft of the Doug- 
las C47 type will be used in initial op- 
Officer f th 
rs of the company are H. R. Lake, 
president; G. W. Lupton, Jr., vice presi- 
> ng and general manager; Ray W. Kin- 
, secretary-treasurer; C. W. Bish, as- 
sian! oar 2.2 Sn 


gre G. auditor, and J. 
M. Chaney, ah auditor. 
Headquarters of Santa Fe ae 


Santa Fe Railroad Moves 
Into Contract Air Service 


will be situated in Wichita, Santa Fe 
Building, Broadway and English. The 
president, vice president, general man- 
—, and assistant secretary will be lo- 

for the present in the Railway 
= en Building, Chicago. 


TWA Pilot Strike is 
‘Temporarily Stayed’ 


The threatened TWA pilot strike was 
“temporarily stayed” on May 7 pending 
an emergency meeting in Chicago of the 
TWA pilots’ master executive council. 
This followed President Truman’s an- 
nouncement that he would appoint an 
emergency board to hear the dispute be- 
tween TWA pilots and management over 
pay and working conditions involving 
operation of four-engine aircraft. 

President Truman included all 13 air- 
line members of the airlines’ negotiating 
committee as parties to the wage dispute 
—an action which drew sharp protest 
from David L. Behncke, president of the 
Air Lines Pilots Association. 

Behncke protested to President Truman 
that inclusion of any of the airlines be- 
side TWA in the dispute was “improper 
and illegal.” The ALPA president said 
there had been no attempt at collective 
bargaining pl any of the companies 
other than TW 

Under terms of the Railway Labor Act, 
the President's emergency board will 
have 30 days to make its findings and 
recommendations. While the law does not 
require that either party accept these 
recommendations, it has been an estab- 
lished rule in railway labor disputes for 
management and employes to do so. 


Heathrow to London in 14 Minutes 


The new London Airport (formerly Heath- 
row) is to be connected with downtown Lon- 
don by a high-speed rail line. Two plans 
are being studied. One calls for service by 
the Great Western Railway and the other 
for a non-stop subway, probably to be op- 
erated by London transport authorities. 
Trains would run from the airport to West- 
mincter in 14 minutes ¢ or less. 





~ TRONG disapproval of the action 
of the North Atlantic Traffic Con- 
ference of IATA in setting transatlantic 
fares not directly related to operating 
costs was expressed by the CAB on 
» May 8. 
= In its opinion on the IATA rate re- 

solutions, CAB disapproved the tariff 
» schedule based on the existing $375 
} New York-Paris fare which had been 
) agreed upon by the North Atlantic 
conference meeting in February 

She Mecsd antl Es could at esadene 

% the conference action in fixing fares 
without any test of the economic 
§; soundness of the base fare, and made 
> it clear that it would insist that future 
rates be fixed in close relation to ac- 
tual operating costs. 


> 
> 
> 
> 





CAB Biispereves IATA hate on Fares 


The Board questioned failure of Pan 
American, American Overseas and 
TWA to present any operating data 
to the conference. The CAB found it 
“difficult to believe” that some cost 
figures were not available. It pointed 
out that all three airlines had pre- 
sented such studies in the North At- 
lantic route case. 


While disapproving the actual fares 
and express tariffs set by the confer- 
ence, the Board approved the general 
principal of rate making set up by the 
group. These general agreements es- 
tablish the gateway principal of fixing 
fares and provide that through fares 
shall not exceed the sum of the appli- 
cable local fares on a given route. 
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Gen. Carl Spaatz, command- 
Sworn In— ing general of the AAF, is 
shown being sworn in as a member of the 
National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics 
by John F. Victory, executive secretary of NACA. 


General Spaatz succeeds Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
former AAF chief. 


Jack Frye Explains 
Reluctance to Share 
With BOAC in Italy 


Jack Frye, president of TWA, told 
a press conference that one of the rea- 
sons his company did not wish to parti- 
cipate with British Overseas Airways 
Corp. in the operation of the Italian air- 
line, Linee Aeree Italiane, stemmed from 
a past experience with a British sub- 
sidized airline. 

Frye’s statement was in response to a 
British allegation that the U. S. was seek- 
ing exclusive air arrangements with Italy 
and would not permit BOAC to partici- 
pate in the operation of the Italian com- 
pany. TWA has been negotiating with 
the Italian government for 40% partici- 
pation in Linee Aeree Italiane. The British 
allegations caused the U. S. government 
to halt the negotiations. 

Frye said TWA’s experience with Brit- 
ish West Indian Airways, Ltd., pointed 
up his company’s objections to entering 
into partnership with BOAC, an instru- 
ment of the British government. He gave 
this version of the relations between 
BWIA and TACA Airways, S.A.: 

“Up until TWA became interested in TACA 
late in 1943, the British West Indian Airways, 
Ltd., was owned 40% by TACA Airways and 
20% by the president of TACA Airways 
(Lowell Yerex). There was also a contract 
whereby BWIA was under TACA management. 

“Early in 1944, a meeting was held in 
Trinidad which increased the total number 
of outstanding shares with the result that 
after this dilution TACA’s interest fell to 
28% and that of its president to 17%. This 
meeting was held without notification either 
to TACA or its president—its principal share- 
holder. At the same time the management 
contract was unilaterally cancelled. 

“It is" interesting to note that in 1942 and 
1943 the profits of BWIA were something over 
$250,000, representing a little over 10%... 
With the cancellation of the management 
contract, BWIA immediately began to lose 
money and has lost it ever since. The loss 
for the fiscal year ending Mar. 31, 1944, was 
in the neighborhood of $200,000. These losses 
have been made up by government subsidy 
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Douglas Completes Research 


On Refrigerated Transport 


C-54s May Be Converted 
To Carry Fresh Commodities 


By Frep S. Hunter 


VAST NEW commercial field of 
4% transporting perishable commodities 
by air was projected by an announce- 
ment from Douglas Aircraft Co. that its 
engineers have completed research on the 
first self-refrigerating transport plane. 

The design will enable surplus Doug- 
las C-54 Army transports to be con- 
verted into flying refrigerators. Unique 
features of the perishable commodities 
carrier is a centrally divided cabin which 
permits one half to be cooled while the 
other remains at normal temperature 
or is heated. 

Developed by the mechanical section of 
the Douglas engineering department at 
Santa Monica at the suggestion of United 
Air Lines, plans for the refrigerated plane 
met approval of three carriers. Airlines 
see in the Douglas development a vastly 
broadened scope of cargo transportation, 
especially in flying garden-crisp vege- 
tables and tree-ripened fruit from agri- 
cultural areas to large markets swiftly 
and in tip-top condition. 

Douglas researchers estimate that 
17,100 British thermal units per hour are 
required to maintain the DC-4 cabin at 
a temperature of 45 degrees on a 120-de- 
gree day. Forty-five degrees is consid- 
ered ideal to keep perishables at peak 
freshness. 


Any selected temperature from 45 to 
85 degrees Fahrenheit is maintained con- 
stantly through thermostatic controls. 
Both compartments can be set for the 
same temperatures or one may be kept 
cold while the other is warmed. 

Purpose of the divided compartment and 
individual temperature control is to per- 
mit maximum load utilization. Thus, while 
one compartment carries perishable com- 
modities, the other may carry other types 
of cargo. 

Conceivably, one plane may carry 
chilled lettuce and a cargo of baby 
chicks—which require an even tempera- 
ture of 85 degrees—and deliver both to 
their destination in perfect condition. 

Conversion of the C-54s involves ad- 
ding a layer of fiberglass insulation, iden- 
tical to the sound-proofing in DC-4 lux- 
ury airliners, and a vapor-cycle refri- 
gerating unit employing Freon 21 as a 
refrigerant. The mechanism is operated 
from the plane’s electrical system in 
flight and from a gasoline-powered motor 
generator on the ground. A gasoline com- 
bustion unit provides heat. 

Insulation and the power installation 
add approximately one per cent to the 
aircraft’s gross weight of 63,000 pounds. 


Copsey Named Jersey Director 


Col. Robert L. Copsey, Summit, N. J., form- 
erly commander of the First Troop Carrier 
Command, has been appointed New Jersey 
state aviation director by Gov. Walter E. 
Edge. He succeeds Capt. Gill Robb Wilson, 
who resigned the post last October. 








Testing the ‘Wing’— hing “Wins 
XB-35 long-range bomber is shown above as it 
was trundied out of the hangar for engine and 
propeller tests. At right is a view of the nose. 
Standing in the pilot's "bubble" canopy is A. 
M. Schwartz, Northrop chief of structures. 
‘Greenhouse’ windows to the left mark the 
position of co-pilot and bombardier's stations. 
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Aviation Calendar 


May 20-22—American Association of 
Airport Executives annual convention, 
Congress Hotel, Chicago. 

May 22-25—Aviation Writers’ Associa- 
tion national convention, Hotel Sev- 
erin, Indianapolis. 

May 24—Kansas Farmers’ Flying Club 
convention and exhibit, Hutchinson, 
Kan. 

May 27-28—Aronautical Training 
Society annual meeting, Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington. 

May 30-June 2—Oklahoma Aviation 
Association air tour, western half of 
state. 

May 31—Air Service Operators of 
Alabama meeting in Birmingham. 

June 1-2—National Air Carnival, Bir- 
mingham. 

June 1-2—Air Show at Los Angeles 
Municipal Airport, sponsored by Los 
Angeles Examiner. 

June 2-7—SAE Summer semi-annual 
meeting, French Lick, Ind. 

June 8-9—Dedication Eldon, Mo., 
Model Airpark. 

June 13-14—IAS National Light Air- 
craft Meeting, Rackham Educational 
Memorial, Detroit. 

June 13-15—Annual New England 
lightplane tour, auspices New England 
Aviation Trades’ Association. 

June 14-15—Third National Air Con- 
ference sponsored by National Aero- 
nautical Association of Canada, King 
Edward hotel, Toronto. 

June 25-26—Aviation Distributors’ & 
Manufacturers’ Ass’n meeting, Hotel 
Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 

July 18-21—World’s Fair of Aviation, 
Omaha. 

July 18-19—IAS National annual 
summer meeting, Hotel Hollywood- 
Roosevelt, Los Angeles. 

July 19-20—NAA National Conven- 
tion, Omaha, Neb. 

July 26-27—NAA Joint Private Fly- 
ing Conference, Milwaukee. 

July 29-30—NAA Joint Air Youth 
Training Conference, Milwaukee. 

Aug. 1-2—National Flying Farmers’ 
Association first annual convention, 
Oklahoma A&M College, Stillwater, 
Okla. 

Aug. 2-4—Observance of 20th anni- 
versary of air passenger service, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Aug. 21-28—World Congress on Alr 
Age Education sponsored by Air Age 
Education Research, International! 
House, New York. 

Aug. 22-24—SAE National West Coast 
Transportation & Maintenance meet- 
ing, New Washington Hotel, Seattle. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 7—International Air 
Show, de Havilland Airport, Toronto, 
auspices National Aeronautical Associa- 
tion of Canada, 409 Confederation Life 
Bldg., Toronto. 

Aug. 31—Sept. 2—National Air Races, 
Cleveland, O. (Official dates). 

Sept. 9-1I—NASAO annual conven- 
tion, Butte, Mont. 

Oct. 3-5—SAE National Aeronautics 
(Pall) Meeting and Aircraft Engineer- 
ing Display, Biltmore Hotel, Los 
Angeles. 

Oct. 14-17—National Aviation Clinic, 
Oklahoma City. 

Oct. 16-17—SAE National Transporta- 
tion & Maintenance meeting, Hotel 
Knickerbocker, Chicago. 

Nov. 7-8—SAE National Puels’ & Lu- 
bricants’ Meeting, Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Dec. 2-4—SAE National Air Transport 
Engineering meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 

INTERNATIONAL EVENTS 

May 21—PICAO Assembly meets, 
Montreal. 

Oct. 29—Annual meeting Interna- 
tional Air Transport Association, Cairo. 
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New Part 42 of CAR Also 
Covers Safety Regulations 
HE CIVIL Aeronautics Board estab 


eign air 

The new Part 42 will become effective 
Aug. 1 this year. These regulations are 
not to be confused with proposed eco- 
nomic regulations now under investigation 
by the Board, The CAB’s safety bureau 
said operating experience by non-sched- 
uled carriers would probably require 
modification- of the operating regulations 
from time to time. 

In addition to general flight rules under 


equipment required 
ce ae 
serviceab 2 ae. 


Higher Pilot Qualifications 
3. Higher pilot qualification, prescribing 
minimum cross-country, and 


the , night 

instrument experience for the first 

pilot, and for the second pilot if he is 
required. These were some of the specific 


Jigliah ng 20k Gy canes Gen hewn 

in any 24 consecutive hours without an 
off-duty period of eight hours 

on day flight (CFR), he must have had 

at least 50 hours of cross-country flight 


= 


time as pilot or co-pilot; no pilot shall 
serve as pilot unless within pre- 
ceding 90 days he has made at least five 
take-offs landings to a full stop in 


(Destination under CFR must have a 
ceiling of 1000 feet and three miles visi- 
bility; under instrument flight operations, 
ceiling enust be 500 feet, visibility one 
mile; if aiternate airport is served by 
radio directional facility, it must have a 


(Under CFR, flights must have sufficient 
fuel to fly to the next point of intended 
landing and thereafter for a period of at 
least 30 minutes at normal cruising con- 
sumption). 

6. A flight record to be filed at the 
operating base specifying the pertinent 
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CAB Sets Up Operating Rules 
For Non-Scheduled Carriers 


details of each flight such as distribution 
in the aircraft of total payload carried, 
date of flight, type of aircraft, names 
of pilot and crew, point of and 
destination, route to be followed and in- 

ym ti also uire 
regulations req an opera- 
manual, 


engaged in non-scheduled operations on 
the effective date of the part to continue 
their activities until their applications for 
operating certificates have been passed on. 


House Passes Revised 
Appropriation forCAA 
In Commerce Dept. Bill 


The go of Representatives on May 


important amendments were 


agreed upon during House action on the 
bill. They were: restoration of an item 


Field, Oklahoma City, for repair of CAA’s 
fleet of 231 aircraft. 

While it is expected that CAA officials 
will make a fight to have the repair base 
item of $300,000 restored during Senate 
consideration of the’ bill, the House ac- 


repairs on its own planes when the costs 
are $100 per plane or less. When costs 
are more than that figure, CAA must 
advertise for bids and have the work done 
by private repair base operators. 

CAA sought 


effective use of a five-year supply of parts 
which it received free surplus 
procedures. While the appropriations 
committee and many members of Con- 
gress felt the plan had considerable merit, 
the argument of Rep. Randolph supported 
by many «ay that this might be the 
opening wedge ae ca ae. — private 
business permanently 

Restoration of the CAA real control 
tower operations was on amendment 
offered by Rep. J. Percy Priest (D., Tenn.) 
This amendment received generous =- 
port from both major parties and the 
factor of safety im airline and personal 
plane operations was the argument most 
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Air Power League Names 
J. E. Smart Executive VP 
Jacob E. Smart, AAF combat veteran, 
has been 


named 


Aviation, Inc; 
; Clyde W. Vande- 
Smart aes Fy W. 
Ayer n, 
and John Dwight Sullivan of Meri 
Block, Sullivan & Sawyer. 


LLLP PPP 
frequently used. It was pointed out that 
government operation of airport control 
towers was one of the principal recom- 
mendations which came from the Nichol’s 
committee investigating the causes of air- 
craft accidents. If the item had not been 
restored, the municipalities would have 
been required to take over. Many Con- 
gressman held this would have thrown 
standardized control procedures out the 
window and would result in a backward 
step in the realization of a goal of in- 
creased safety in both scheduled and non- 
scheduled flying. 

Inclusion of the $100,000 item for an 
air marking program, on amendment by 
Rep. Randolph, came as a surprise. Ran- 
dolph emphasized this was necessary in 
the interests of promoting safety in per- 
sonal flying. 

Leading the opposition to the estab- 
lishment of the CAA repair base were 
officials of the Aeronautical Training So- 
ciety and the National Aviation Trades 
Association. 


CAB Revises Rules For 
Civil Flying Schools 


New minimum requirements for ap- 
proval of civil flying schools were set by 
the Civil Aeronautics Board, in revising 
Part 50 of Civil Air Regulations, effective 
April 30. The three principal features of 
the new Part 50 are (1) establishment 
of minimum standards for instrument 
flight training, (2) establishment of mini- 
mum standards for instructor flight train- 
ing, and (3) a new provision making it 
possible for ground schools to be certifi- 
cated separately from flight schools. 

To meet minimum requirements for an 
“Airman Agency Certificate,” flying 
schools must now have a curriculum ap- 
proved by the Administrator. for at 
least one of the following: (a) primary 
flying school, 35 hours flying, or, if non- 
spinnable aircraft are used, not less than 
25 hours flying; (b) commercial flying 
school, 160 hours of flying; (c) instrument 
flying school, 30 hours of instrument 
flying instruction of which at least 20 
shall be in actual flight, and 30 hours 
of ground instruction in subjects of CAR, 
navigation, meteorology, and radio orien- 
tation and procedure; (d) flight instruc- 
tor school, 25 hours of flying devoted ex- 
clusively to flight instruction, and 40 
hours of theoretical instruction in sub- 
jects covering fundamentals of giving 
flight instruction and analysis and per- 
formance of flight technique. 
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Boeing Enters New Field 


With Feederline Transport 


20-24 Place Job Designed 
For Short-Haul Operations 


By CuHester R. VENEMANN 


OEING AIRPLANE Co. has an- 

nounced its entry into the medium 
transport field with projected production 
of the Boeing 417 “Junior Stratocruiser,” 
designed specifically for feederline and 
short-haul operations and to carry be- 
tween 20 and 24 passengers. Boeing last 
fall announced the design of a slightly 
smaller and less powerful short-haul air- 
craft, designated as the 417-22. That pro- 
ject was later dropped when it was 
determined that the plane too nearly 
duplicated the Martin 202 and the Con- 
vair 240, both of which were well ad- 
vanced toward production. 

The Boeing 417 will be a high-wing 
tricycle landing gear job incorporating 
a number of features for high-speed 
ground operations, notably reversible 
pitch propellers and steerable nose wheel 
for quick ground maneuvering, under- 
wing fueling and oiling, forward passen- 
ger entrance with built-in steps, and 
truck-high cargo compartment in the 
rear. Seats are quickly removable for 
additional cargo space. 

The 417 will be powered by two 800-hp 
Wright Cyclone 7’s designed specifically 
for that type of plane. Many parts of 
the new engine are interchangeabie with 
the 1425-hp Cyclone 9. The relatively 
high power will give the plane a top 
speed of 241 mph with normal power at 
9,000 feet and a maximum cruising speed 
of 204 at 10,000. It will have a landing 


‘ 
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speed of 65 mph and will land over a 50- 
foot obstacle in 1,735 feet, making it 
adaptable to Class il airports. 

General specifications call for a wing- 
span of 86’ 8”, over-all length of 54’, 
door sill height of 31” and a door width 
of 30”. The 40” x 63.5" cargo compart- 
ment door is 34” above the ground. Safety 
features include thermal deicing of the 
wing leading edges and tail surfaces, 
location of combustion heaters in the 
nacelles, installation of fuel tanks out- 
board of the engines and the interlocking 
of the entrance door hatch and the left 
engine ignition switch and propeller 
break to prevent the opening of the door 
while the engine is operating or the 
starting of the engine while the door is 
open. 

Operational analysis, made in accord- 
ance with the ATA method, indicate op- 
erational costs at llc a ton-mile, with 
maximum operating efficiency in 200-mile 
hops at slightly above 180 mph, assum- 
ing full 5-minute maneuver time at each 
stop and an altiture not exceeding 10,000 
feet. The plane has provision for the in- 
stallation of air mail pick-up equip- 
ment. 

The “Junior” is now in the mock-up 
stage and will go into production as soon 
as a prototype is completed and tested, 
possibly before the end of the year, 
Boeing officials said. 

Following are performance specifications 
of the Boeing Model 417: 

Maximum takeoff and landing gross weight, 
18,350 lbs.; empty weight, 12,051 lbs.; manu- 
facturer’s empty weight, 12,153 Ibs.; operat- 
ing empty weight, 12,677 lbs. 


Cutaway Drawing of Boeing 417 
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10 Pounds Off 


The average airline traveler is 10 
pounds lighter than he was before the 
war, the office of safety regulation of 
the CAA reports. The average air 
traveler today weighs 160 as against the 
170 he weighed in 1941. CAA also reports 
that the average airline patron weighs 
five pounds more in winter than in 
summer. Crew members usually weigh 
10 pounds more than the patron and 
stewardesses average 130. The check was 
made to standardize the loading of com- 
mercial aircraft. 











Survey Shows Airlines 
May Be Optimistic in 
New Plane Purchases 


In a five-year forecast survey of the 
airline industry, Alvin P. Adams and 
Associates, aviation consultants of Los 
Angeles, predict a 165% increase in pas- 
senger miles by 1950 and indicate the na- 
tion’s domestic air carriers are over- 
optimistic in new plane pur 

The survey, forecasting 9,240,000,000 
passenger miles in 1950, estimate such 
passenger business would be carried at 
an average mile rate of 3.5 cents as 
compared with 4% cents existing today. 
Gross passenger business in 1950 would 
amount to $325,400,000 as compared with 
$166,600,000 -for the 1945 calendar year. 

Significant is the survey’s finding that 
airlines may be overly optimistic in com- 
puting future passenger business as shown 
in the number of planes now on order 
by the nation’s air carriers. 

Analyzing these orders, the report gives 
a total of 1125 planes for domestic car- 
riers by 1948, including DC-3’s now in 
service. These planes represent a capa- 
city of 33.15 billion seat miles per year, 
or 23.2 billion passenger miles at a 70% 
load factor. By comparison 3.48 billion 
passenger miles were flown in 1945. 

Commenting that the airlines may find 
themselves over-equi the survey 
points out that Pullman travel which 
is the logical market for airlines to pene- 
trate, was approximately nine billion pas- 
senger miles in 1941. 

In the study of individual airline plane 
purchases, the survey cites one carrier 
which in 1945 carried 3.4% of the busi- 
ness, flying approximately 120 million 
passenger miles. Yet new equipment 
alone, ordered by the company to be 
available in 1948, would furnish capacity 
for 1.83 billion passenger seat miles, or 
1.28 billion passenger miles at a 70% 
load factor and normal utilization. This 
represents 36.8% «f the total passenger 
mileage flown by all airlines in 1945, or 
an anticipated 11-fold increase in three 
years for the individual carrier. 





Stokeley Morgan Resigns as 
Aviation Chief, State Dept. 


Stokeley W. Morgan, chief of the State 
Department's aviation division, will re- 
sign about June 15, following sessions of 
the PICAO Assembly in Montreal, it was 
learned last week. 

Morgan has headed the aviation divi- 
sion since February, 1944, and prior to 
that was with Defense Supplies Corp. 
He has made no announcement concern- 


ing future plans. 
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Airlines Streamline Passenger 
Ticketing, Loading Procedures 


With Larger Planes, Some 
Carriers Eliminate Manifests 
By Eric BRAMLEY 


AN AIRLINE passenger can now board 
his airplane at an airport without go- 
ing through much of tthe red tape that has 
been one of the chief gripes against air 
travel for several years. 

A check with four of the airlines oper- 
ating into Washington National Airport 
reveals that complicated passenger mani- 
fests on which were recorded passengers’ 
names, weights, ages, ticket numbers, bag- 
gage check numbers, and other informa- 
tion are being eliminated as the companies 
attempt to streamline their procedures 
with the advent of larger and faster four- 
engined equipment. 

Probably the biggest changes have been 
made by American Airlines. An AAL pas- 
senger who has purchased his ticket at a 
downtown ticket office a day or so before 
departure need only check his baggage 
when he arrives at the airport. If he has 
no baggage, he is not required to check 
with the airport counter at all, but goes 
sey to the gate where an agent takes 

icket before he boards the plane. 


No Manifests Used 


At the airport counter there is no mani- 
fest—no record of the passengers’ names. 
No call is made to space control when a 
passenger stops at the counter to check his 
baggage. The passenger is ready to pro- 
ceed to the gate as soon as he has his 
baggage check. 

At Washington, AAL writes the weights 
of the bags on the stubs that are attached 
rations personnel keep 

weights. After all 
passengers have boarded the airplane, a 
count is made, the total is multiplied by 
the standard passenger weight of 165 lbs., 
and added to the ry oy hry weight to get 
the total load aboard 

AAL limousines depart — downtown 
Washington 30 minutes before departure. 
Were it not for the simplified procedure, 
it would be necessary to increase this time 
materially. 


Veteran air travelers, accustomed to the 
old system, are still inclined to try to 
check in at the airport, and AAL has in- 
creased its personnel in front of the coun- 
ters to help weed these persons out, and 
also to direct passengers who have come 
to the airport without purchasing tickets. 

PCA, the first airline to operate four- 
engined equipment into Washington, has 
also eliminated all manifests, but still re- 
quires passengers to check in at the air- 
port. This check-in has been simplified, 
however, ay dividing the counter into two 
sections, one for handling passengers 
already ticketed, the other for passengers 
who must buy tickets. At the former sec- 
tion, baggage is weighed and a call is 
made to departure control, which notes 
that the passenger has checked in by re- 
moving his card (filled out at the time the 
reservation was made) from one box and 
dropping it into another. Departure con- 
trol is also informed of the baggage 
weight, and a few minutes before depar- 
ture informs operations of the number of 
passengers to board and their baggage 
weight. Standard passenger weight is used. 

On the passenger’s ticket folder is writ- 
ten the trip number, date and destination, 
and this information serves as a pass to 
get him through the gate. 

PCA states that each passenger is 
checked in in a matter of seconds. DC-4s 
are being loaded in the same length of 
time formerly required for DC-3s, it adds. 


Check at Counter 


United Air Lines has eliminated mani- 
fests, but passengers check at the airport 
counter, at which time departure control 
assigns them “certification numbers”—a 
number between one and 21 on a DC-3, 
one to 44 on a DC-4. Baggage is checked, 
weight recorded on the strap stub, and 
the passenger's stub is stapled to his ticket 
folder. 

As the passenger goes through the gate 
to the airplane, an agent checks off his 
certification number on a chart containing 
either 21 or 44 squares, depending on 7 
plane being used. After a 


passenger 
aboard, the stewardess collects his Sicket. 





Photo shows how PCA has separated its ticket counter at Washington National Air- 


Segregation—;° rt to speed check-in of passengers. 


Those who have purchased tickets before 


coming to the airport ‘aaah in at the left, while those who have yet to buy tickets are directed to the 


tight. Ticket 


18 


Iders can pass through the line at the left in a matter of seconds, PCA states. 
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Shortly before departure, the departure 
control section informs operations of the 
number of passengers to board. 

United previously tried assigning cer- 
tification numbers when passengers bought 
their tickets at a downtown office, but 
found that the system was susceptible to 
error. 

TWA, still experimenting with several 
procedures requires passengers to check at 
the airport, although it does not use a 
manifest. At the time passengers get their 
baggage checks, they also receive a pass, 
allowing them through the gate and on to 
the airplane. 

Biggest improvement to date, many offi- 
cials believe, has been elimination of the 
manifest, which often necessitated a pas- 
senger standing in line for a long period 
to furnish all necessary information. 
Adoption of standard passenger weight 
and a different method of handling bag- 
gage have contributed to making this pos- 
sible. Also contributing was the “emer- 
gency” created by inauguration of four- 
engined service. The new aircraft forced 
the airlines to simplify procedures so that 
the increased speed of the planes would 
not be nullified by increased ground time. 

Some airline reservations experts assert 
that the changes made thus far are “only 
the beginning,” and that even smoother 
procedures can be expected before long, 


U. S. Air Policy May Be 
Clarified in Hearings 
Starting This Month 


U. S. aviation policy, both military and 
civil, finally is believed to be on the road 
to clarification as the result of impending 
hearings on the Mitchell bill, S. 1639, by 
the Senate interstate commerce commit- 
tee. 

In the hope of averting the confused 
thought and action that followed this 
country’s treatment of its aviation prob- 
lems following World War I, the Mitchell 
bill proposes to establish a National Air 
Policy board to do for aviation today 
the task performed by the Morrow board 
seven years after the close of World War 


By coincidence, it was Brig. Gen. Wil- 
liam Mitchell, who through his attack 
on U. S. military incompentence, brought 
about the pressure which resulted in the 
appointment of the Morrow board. Today 
it is Sen. Hugh Mitchell (D., Wash.) who 
is heading the movement to accomplish 
the same general objectives for this gene- 
ration and possibly generations to come. 

Hearings on the Mitchell bill were sche- 
duled to start either on May 15 or May 20. 
All of the leaders in military and civil 
aviation, together with the foremost 
thinking from allied fields of endeavor, 
were to be given the opportunity of tell- 
ing this Senate group what they believed 
must be done to keep this nation in the 
forefront as a military power. 

The Aijircraft Industries Association, 
backer of the “Morrow board” proposal 
in the Mitchell bill, has listed what it 
considers to be some of the pertinent 
questions which require answers. They 
follow: 

Means of keeping the U. S. ahead in 
aeronautical research and development; 
necessary procurement levels and legis- 
lation; the challenge of guided missiles, 
self-aimed missiles, supersonic-manned 
planes, space planes, etc. 
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Federal Airport Bill Passes; 


CAA Funds Available July | 


Construction Under Program 
Held Up Until Next Spring 


By Gerarp B. DosBEeNn 


A FTER MONTHS of costly delay, Con- 
gress on Apr. 30 passed a $500,000,000 
federal airport bill which ultimately may 
accomplish for aviation what the federal 
highway program did for the automobile 
industry after World War I. 

While Congressional delays probably 
will make it impossible for cities to start 
airport construction under the program 
before next spring, passage of the legis- 
lation will permit the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration to start its planning ac- 
tivities soon after July 1st when the first 
of the funds for administrative purposes 
are expected to become available. 

As soon as President Truman signed 
the bill, CAA planned to ask the Budget 
Bureau to approve a request for a portion 
of the $3,000,000 item set aside for plan- 
ning purposes. It was expected that this 
money would be incorporated in a de- 
ficiency appropriation bill to be considered 
by Congress the last week in May. When 
these funds are available, CAA will build 
up the technical personnel in its airport 
section so as to enable the immediate com- 
mencement of on-the-spot surveys to (1) 
evaluate the existing facilities (2) select 
specific sites of the 3,000 airports needed 
in the next 10 years and (3) decide which 
projects should be en first. 

CAA Asks Amendment 

In addition, CAA planned to ask Con- 
gress to amend immediately one section of 
the Federal Airport act so that cities con- 
templating the construction or a 
ment of the larger Class IV and V 
ports may receive funds during the fiscal 
ged beginning July 1. Under the bill 

as passed, the CAA Administrator must 
submit to Congress two months before 
the end of the fiscal year (June 30) a 
list of projects and estimated federal 
grants involving the larger airports. As 
the bill did not become a law until after 
May 1 and further because CAA was not 
prepared to submit these projects, larger 
cities will be prevented from obtaining 
funds until July 1, 1947, unless this pro- 
vision in the Act is am 

The bill, as it passed the Senate, re- 
tained the provision which enables local 
sponsors to deal directly with the Fed- 
eral government. While the conference 
report carried by a vote of 49 to 32 in 
the Senate, State’s rights Senators, _ 
by Owen Brewster of Maine, put up 
determined fight to get back into the t bill 
a requirement that all funds should be 
channeled through state aviation agencies. 
Sen. Pat McCarran (D., Nev.) author of 
the Senate bill, said that if the Senate re- 
jected the conference report and wrote in 
a new amendment on the channeling issue, 
it would definitely kill all airport legisla- 
tion during this session of Congress and 
probably end forever the oportunity for 
this country to embark on a _ national 
airport construction plan. 

As passed, the bill retains the Bul- 
winkle amendment w permits states 
to pass legislation which would specifically 
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require cities to obtain federal grants 
through state aviation agencies. 

CAA Administrator T. P. Wright said 
the earliest that CAA could expect funds 
for planning purposes is July 1. He said 
until then, CAA could do little or nothing 
on planning work. 

He emphasized that planning will be 
decentralized as much as possible into the 
nine CAA regions. In addition, there will 
be district offices, approximately one for 
each state, set up to bring the federal 
agency closer to the general public. 

Meanwhile, C. B. Donaldson, assistant 
administrator for airports, urged cities, 
towns, communities and states to continue 
their airport planning. 

Coincident with this surveying of local 
needs, certain legal actions must be taken 
by states and cities, in all of which the 
CAA will be directly imterested. Some 

prospective sponsors will have to pass 
legislation to authorize them to partici- 
pate in ‘the program. 

CAA officials estimate that actual work 
cannot be commenced on any significant 
number of projects before the next con- 
struction season, that is, April, 1947. It 
will take that much time to accomplish 
the preliminaries. Interruptions by dele- 
gations to Washington pressing for action 
on specific projects will serve only to 
slow down progress, Donaldson empha- 
sized. The program will be administered 
largely through the regional offices of the 
CAA, he said. 


CAA Sets July 1 as Deadline 


For Annual Aircraft Inspection 


July 1 has been set by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration as deadline for 
the annual inspection of aircraft. 

Planes that have not been inspected 
within 12 months preceding that date will 
be considered unairworthy and grounded, 
and if flown without an inspection will 
subject the owners or operators to pen- 
alties under Section 43.22 of Civil Air 
Regulations. 

This section originally was to become 
effective July 1, 1945, but owners were 
given a year’s grace because of wartime 


difficulties. 


Grant W. C. McConachie 
Wins 1945 McKee Trophy 


Grant W. C. McConachie, general man- 
ager of Canadian 
Pacific Air Lines, 
has been award- 
ed the McKee 
Trophy for 1945 
for his “outstand- 


ing. 
was a leader in 
the development 
of year-’round 
flying in north- 





McConachie 
carrying military supplies during the war. 


flying routes 
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Wyoming Acts Quickly 


The state of Wyoming has taken 
steps to insure a degree of control over 
the federal airport funds that will be 
allocated to airport construction 
projects within the state. The legis- 
lature has passed and the governor 
has signed Senate File No. 7 which 
provides that, “no city, town, county, 
Or other political subdivision shall 
apply for or receive any federal grant 
for airport development unless the 
project is first approved by the State 
Commission.” The bill is based on 
the Bulwinkle amendment in the air- 
port bill which passed the U. §& 
Senate Apr. 30 











Northrop at Work on 
New Tri-Motor Cargo 
Craft, the ‘Pioneer’ 


A new cargo aircraft to be called the 
“Pioneer” is one of three major projects 
now underway at Northrop Aircraft, Inc., 
according to an interim report made to 
stockholders by LaMotte T. Cohu, chair- 
man of the board, and John K. North- 
rop, president. 

The Pioneer, the report disclosed, is 
designed primarily for use in remote 
sections of the world such as China, South 
America and the far north, and over 
difficult terrain. It will get in and out 
of airfields which are not usable by most 
cargo aircraft and will use Northrop- 
designed retractable ailerons and fullspan 
flaps which gave the No Black 
Widow P-61 night fighter its outstanding 
war performance. 

No further details regarding the craft 
are revealed in the interim report, but 
American Aviation learned that it is to 
be a three-engined ship. 

Economy of operation as well as effi- 
ciency under difficult conditions is said 
to have prompted the Northrop engineers 
to turn to the tri-motor principle in de- 
veloping a craft suitable for small fields 
and high terrain without carrying excess 
power. 

The interim report states that “world 
requirements for an aircraft of this type 
are such that your management is op- 
timistic about the potentialities of the 
Pioneer.” 

Northrop’s other two major projects 
are described in the report as the XB-35 
Flying Wing and the Reporter F-15 
photo-reconnaissance plane. For the latter 
craft Northrop has an Army order for 
$7,500,000, making the company’s total 
backlog $53,500,000. 


W. E. Rhoades Heads ATA’s 
Navigation-Control Group 


Weldon E. (Dusty) Rhoades, who re- 
cently rejoined United Air Lines after 
serving in the AAF as personal pilot for 
Gen. MacArthur, has been appointed di- 
rector of the air navigation-traffic control 
group of the Air Transport Association. 
Rhoades job will be to flight test and 
evaluate suitable air navigation and con- 
trol systems and to devise and test aids 
which will speed the number of aircraft 
handled under instrument weather con- 


ditions. 
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3 Routes Have More Than 


Fifty Round Trips Daily 


New 4-Engine Planes Raise 
Available Seats to New Highs 


[= HEAVILY-traveled air routes be- 
tween New York and Chicago, New 
York and Boston and New York and 
Washington all had service in excess of 50 
round trips daily as of May 1, and the 
rapid addition of four-engined equiv- 
ment to the airlines’ fleets was pushing 
available seats to new 


was Los Angeles-San Francisco, with a 
total of 47 round trips being offered by 
three carriers. 


Figures obtained from airline sources 
and from American AviATIOn Arr TRAFFIC 
Gumwe showed that on the New York- 
Chicago airway, the following service was 
available: 


Total ine 
Alrline Trips 


4 
Non-Stops" Schedules 


UAL 21 westbound 5 each way 7 DC-4 

22 eastbound 
AAL 18 each way 4 each way 4 DC-4 : 
TWA 12 westbound 5 each way 3 Constellation 





9 eastbound 2 Stratoliner 
PCA 4 each way none | DC-4 
Totals 52 westbound I4 12 DC-4 

50 eastbound 3 Constellation 


2 Stratoliner 

In October, 1941, when national de- 
fense activity was increasing air travel, 
and the airlines had not yet begun to 
lose airplanes to the mili services, 
United had 14 round trips between 
Chicago and New York, ncctuting three 
non-stops; American had 17 westbound 
and 16 e~EE with three non-stops, 


Service between New York, Newark, 
and Washington is as follows: 


Total : 4Engine 
Airline Trips Non-Stops Schedules 
28 17 southbound 1! DC-4 


16 northbound 
EAL 29? 20 southbound 
19 northbound 


57 37 southbound 
35 northbound 


1941, American had 19 


2 DC-4 


13 DC-4 









TOTALS 
In Oc tober, 





trips with 20 non-stops. Total trips were 
49, with 32 non-stops. DC-3 equipment 
‘was used, 

Present New York-Boston service is as 
follows: 


Total 4-Engine 
Airline Trips Non-Stops Schedules 
AAL 30 19 northbound 8 DC-4 
20 southbound 
NEA 16 16 | DC-4 


EAL 
TOTALS 


8 8 
54 43 northbound 
44 southbound 

(Northeast Airlines has inaugurated 
DC-4 service on the New York-Boston 
run, and plans to operate all trips with 
DC-4 equipment. Ait the time of sur- 
vey, however, only one trip was operat- 


none 


9 DC-4 





















Total 4-Engine 

Airline Trips Non-Stops Schedules 

UAL 25 16 3 DC-4 
TWA 9 2 Stratoliners 

WAL i i 5 DC+4 

TOTALS 47 36 8 DC-4 


2 Stratoliners 


United, the sole Los Angeles-San Fran- 
cisco operator in October, 1941, had 14 
daily trips including eight non-stops. 

Effect of four-engined equipment can 
be seen in the fact that westbound sche- 
dules now operating between New York 
and Chicago have a total of about 1,615 
seats daily, with 1,570 eastbound, against 
940 and 900, respectively, in 1941. (This 
is no indication of seats for sale between 
the two points. Through passengers, in- 
termediate passengers, load seats and 
other factors would effect this total). 
There are about 670 non-stop seats now 
against 250 in 1941. 

On the New York-Washington route, 
daily seat capacity is about 1,600, against 
1,030 in 1941. Non-stop seats are about 
1,150 against 670. 

New York-Boston shows 1,400 seats 
compared with 546 in 1941, with non- -stops 
showing 1,140 against 275. 

The biggest increase is seen between 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, where 
there are about 1,200 seats compared 
with only 295 in 1941. Non-stops are 975 
against 168. 


Airline Executives Named to 
ATA’s International Body 


Emory S. Land, president of the Air 
rt Association, has appointed the 
following airline executives to the newly. 
created ATA international committee: C. 
R. Smith, American; T. E. Braniff, Bra- 
niff Airways; E. S. Ridley, Colonial; E. 
V. Rickenbacker, Eastern; R. H. Hern- 
stein, Northeast; Linus Glotzbach or Croil 
Hunter, Northwest; Jack Frye, TWA; J. 
H. Smith, Jr., Pan American; C. Bedell 
Monro, PCA, and Gustavo Vidal, Panagra. 












The Customer Speaks 


A survey of prospective air trave! 
comfort needs on long-distance flights 


indicates that a majority of air 
travelers would rather sit up all night 
or travel by day rather than pay 
$25 berth charge. 

United Air Lines questioned 19,000 
present and potential airline patrons 
to determine comfort needs for the 
coast-to-coast service to begin this 
summer 

A majority said they wanted berths 
but only 15% said they would pay for 
it. The survey also found that 90% 
want radios in the plane but a bare 
majority favor movies or television; 
only 10% object to smoking; 70% want 
pre-dinner cocktails; and practically 
nobody would rather have stewards 
than stewardesses. A majority would 
rather pay extra for a reserved seat 
than accept a “first come, first choice” 
basis 











Western Prepares for 
25% Personnel Boost 


Western Air Lines anticipates an in- 
crease of from 20 to 25% im personnel 
in order to handle its fleet of four-engine 
aircraft. These will include stewardesses, 
cargo loaders, maintenance men and traf- 
fic personnel. 

Western’s DC-4s carry two stewardesses, 
compared with one in the DC-3, and the 
company has instituted a system of roving 
agents at large airports. The agent con- 
tacts the passenger in front of the ticket 
counter, answers questions, and directs 
the passenger to the proper gate, thus 
saving the time of personnel behind the 
counter. 

Western also has revised its check-in 
and ticketing procedure in a move to 
speed up passenger handling on the DC-4. 
For the first time in the company’s 
history, gate checks or passes are being 
issued with good passenger reception. 

With the advent of the larger aircraft, 
Western no longer asks passengers if 
they wish ground transportation at small 
terminal points. Arrangements have been 
made over the entire system to have 
at least one > taxi or bus meet each plane. 


























‘Moby Dick’ on Display— 


were the rocket engine re ie by the Na 





The Navy's ‘ 
powerful rocket motor in the world, developing a thrust of 
30 tons, one-third greater than that of the German V-2, was shown to members of the Institute of the 
Aeronautical Sciences at a recent Navy Air Fi wer Show at Patuxent River, Md. 

—_ its high-speed ‘Gorgon" 
the most powertel airborne rocket known today. 
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"Moby Dick," said to be the newest and most 


Also demonstrated 
pilotiess aircraft and “Tiny 
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In South America the Andes tower 
into the sky along nearly 5,000 miles 
of unbroken mountain chain. Nestled 
among its peaks, like the lofty homes 
of soaring condors, are the havens 
of man-made birds—the highest 





lee Condor meets tis matt... 


commercial airports on the globe. 

Most of these fields lie at altitudes 
averaging 8,000 to 10,000 feet. One 
airport is 13,300 feet above sea level. 
At altitudes such as these, the weight 
factor at take-off is a critical one. 


8,000 Feet — DC-3 Take-Off Flight Path Comparison 


1. Distance required without jet as- 
sistance to reach a height of 50 feet, 
assuming one engine fails at take- 


2. Distance required, with 1000 Ibs. 
of jet motor thrust for 14 seconds to 
reach a height of 50 feet, assuming 
one engine fails at take-off speed: 


off speed : 


Weight Distance 
22,000 Ibs. 5630 ft. 
23,000 Ibs. 6780 ft. 
24,000 Ibs. (Will not leave ground) 


AEROJET ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


Weight Distance 
22,000 Ibs. 3185 ft. 
23,000 Ibs. 3500 ft. 
24,000 Ibs. 3790 ft. 
25,200 Ibs. 4260 ft. 





@ AFFILIATE OF THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


Thus, these Andean fields furnish a 
number of interesting examples of 
how jet assisted take-off can solve com- 
pletely the problem of payload limi- 
tation at higher altitude airports. 


The following comparison, made 
for a field which might be at an 8,000 
feet elevation, shows conclusively 
how Aerojet Assistance not only 
increases the payload, but also pro- 
vides a generous margin of safety: 






















CAB, CAA Move to Delegate 


More Responsibility to States 


Further Liaison Foreseen 
In Non-Airline Regulation 


LANS FOR further extension of co- 

operation between the federal and state 
governments in the supervision and con- 
trol of aeronautical activities were pro- 
jected during a series of conferences be- 
tween National Association of State Avia- 
tion Officials and the Civil Aeronautics 
ecg the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, the Department of Commerce and 
the Department of Justice in Washington. 

Submitting to pressure from Congress 
that they delegate more of their super- 
visory powers to state agencies, officials 
of CAB and CAA figured in two im- 
portant steps which, when placed in ef- 
fect, will mark the beginning of a new 
era of cooperation in government regula- 
tion of non-airline aviation. 

From the CAB, NASAO officials re- 
ceived a proposal whereby the federal 
government would delegate to the states 
the enforcement of civil air safety regu- 
lations. Because some state officials con- 
sidered the proposal revolutionary in 
character, NASAO consented to the ap- 
pointment of a cage committee which 
will make a ‘study of this undertaking 
with the idea of ts, the areas in 
which the state might take over some 
of the controls now exercised by the 


nautics for Indiana, who believes state 
mg patrolmen, with an Army Air 
background, might be used for 
me Mar investigation and reporting of 
personal flying accidents. Initially this 
might include reporting the accident 

to CAB and CAA district officials; 
ing the wreckage, obtaining the names of 


pilot, and witnesses. 
Faerie Ge field of safety regula- 


tions, NASAO will have to determine just 
how much of the enforcement duties it 
desires to take over. The range of these 
duties, from enforcement of regulations 
against reckless flying to investigation of 
specific cases where of a 
specific aircraft is involved, also were 
discussed. 


All of these matters will be studied by 
a joint committee. NASAO will be rep- 
resented on this committee by the fol- 
lowing directors of aeronautics for their 
respective states: L. L. Schroeder, Minne- 
apolis; Dexter C. Martin, South Carolina; 
Edward Fenimore, Maryland; C. F. Cor- 
nish, Indiana, and Floyd Evans, Michigan. 

NASAO and CAA came to complete 
agreement on a uniform state aeronautics 
act. This act reduced to legal language 
the agreements on policy which these 
groups had reached in Washington last 
Feb. 7. The uniform law has been under 
es as Lae oF ie 

is a revision of the 
model act oiented at the National Avia- 
tion Clinic in Oklahoma City in 1944. 

NASAO representatives passed a reso- 
etek 40'Se cea to Ge Wedend Oon- 
munications Commission asking that the 
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FCC expedite the procurement and re- 
cording of radio licenses by the use of 
modern photostatic methods; that it issue 
approved type certificates for standard 
aircraft radio transmitter installations, 
and that FCC coordinate with CAA so 
that such installations may be made at 
the factory or by mechanics approved by 
CAA and FCC. NASAO also asked the 
FCC to abolish a requirement that oper- 
ators of radios in non-scheduled civil 
aircraft possess a radio operator’s permit. 

Oswald Ryan, vice chairman of CAB, 
presided at the conference and took a 
leading part in the discussions. NASAO 
officials present at the meeting were: 
William L. Anderson, president, Pennsy]- 
vania; Leo G. Devaney, vice president, 
Oregon; Edward F. Knapp, secretary- 
treasurer, Vermont; Clarence E. Cornish, 
Indiana; David Giltinan, West Virginia; 
Dexter C. Martin, South Carolina; A. W. 
Meadows, Texas; Philip E. Tukey, Maine; 
Russel] Hilliard, New Hampshire; Floyd 
E. Evans, Michigan; E. A. Nasset, North 
Dakota; C. E. A. Brown, Ohio; Crocker 
Snow, Massachusetts; E. R. Fenimore, 
Maryland; L. L. Schroeder, Minnesota; 
. Payton, New Jersey; A. W. 
klahoma; William B. Catchings, 
New Mexico. 


Medical Science Must 
Take Hand in Design of 
Aircraft, Doctors Say 


Medical science must have a greater 
hand in the design and manufacture of 
aircraft in the future if they are going 
to measure up to all physiological and 
sanitary requirements, a. pair of aviation 
medical officers told the recent 17th annual 
meeting of the Aero Medical Association 
of the U. S. in Chicago 

Dr. William R. ‘Stovall, chief, aviation 








AA Reduces Seats in DC-4s 


American Airlines is reducing the 
passenger-carrying capacity of all of its 
converted 55-passenger Douglas DC-4- 
type aircraft to 50 seats to eliminate 
overcrowding. The company also wil! 
switch to forward loading and unload- 
ing of passengers to eliminate the ten- 
dency of passengers to crowd to the 
rear door before the plane is ready for 
unloading. Changes are being made at 
La Guardia Field. 











medical division of CAA, said that neces- 
sary in the future design of aircraft is 
the determination of levels of human tol- 
erances and safe limits for attention, re- 
sponsibility, fatigue, noise and vibration, 
as well as optimum patterns for bodily 
comfort. 

Dr. A. D. Tuttle, medical director of 
United Air Lines, said the three discom- 
forts most commonly encountered in flying 
were airsickness, oxygen want and ear 
trouble. 

“Unquestionably,” he said, “the air 
transportation industry’s adoption of the 
pressure cabin type of airplane repre- 
sents the greatest stride forward ever 
made in the promotion of passenger com- 
fort aloft.” 

As a result of pressurization, he con- 
tinued, higher cruising levels are per- 
mitted and airsickness rates should fal! 
perceptibly. “The same holds true for 
ear trouble, which should be practically 
negligible in the pressurized cabin. The 
need for the administration of oxygen 
should also become extremely rare.’ 

A continuing study of passenger re- 
action by Dr. Tuttle’s department showed 
that out of 4,000,000 passengers carried 
by United, only three per 1000 passengers 
were airsick, only one per 1000 passengers 
needed supplemental oxygen, and only 
one per 2000 passengers had ear trouble 

“These figures represent a total dis- 
comfort rate of only 5.7 per 1000 pas- 
sengers flown,” Dr. Tuttle said. “Judg- 
ing from the amount of study, care and 
attention being devoted to passenger com- 
fort, I believe that United’s gratifyingly 
low discomfort rates are fairly represen- 
tative of conditions prevailing on all the 
nation’s airlines.” 





DC-3’s Future in Cargo Service Brightened — 


By CAA Increase in Gross to 26,900 Lbs. 


The future of DC-3 type aircraft in 
cargo service was considerably brightened 
late last month, when the 6th regional 
office of the C.A.A. issued a temporary 
ticket allowing an increase in gross weight 
of the plane to 26,900 pounds for use 
in air cargo operations. 

The boost in gross weight means that 
companies using DC-3 type transports for 
cargo operations will be able to hike 
their payloads by 1,700 pounds on long 
hauls and as much as 2,500 pounds on 
short trips. It means a ction in 
ton-mile operating costs, or greater range 
at lower cost with loads comparable to 
those of the same plane in passenger 
operation. For passenger operations, the 
gross weight remains u ,200 
pounds on takeoff and 24,400 on landings. 

Temporary CAA approval of the new 
cargo ceiling followed — of ~— 
tests by a Aircraft Co., and will 
extend for 60 days to allow time for 
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final CAA action in Washington. A stock 
model owned by the National Air Cargo 
Corp. of Los Angeles was used for the 
flight test, which was made by Ben O 
Howard, Douglas test pilot, with Roy 
Caldwell, chief of the CAA’s flight en- 
gineering department at Santa Monica, 
as inspector. 

The certification was granted for the 
DC-3C and DC-3D without any modifi- 
cations, and approvals are pending for 
the DC-3, DC-3A, and DC-3B with minor 
modifications to the landing gear. 

The CAA regional action did not set up 
a separate performance category for the 
DC-3 in cargo service, since it was ruled 
that the plane with 26,900 gross 
weight had to take off within ‘1,000 feet 
and climb 650 feet the first minute off the 
ground—the samé requirement in effect 
for passenger operations. During tests, 
Howard took the plane off in 883 feet 
and climbed 900 feet the first minute. 
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DC-4 DIXIELINER 7 Ly 
ci: 


(ALOY DC-4 with Wright Cyclone 9-HD engines .. . 
world’s most powerful air cooled engine per 


pound of weight in production today. Makes C&S DC-4’s fastest 










in world. Extra power means extra safety too. 
ey 
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LARSY in luxurious comfort. Appointments in keeping with 
the claim of “America’s most luxurious air liner.” 


Fifty seats in a sixty seat cabin means extra room for greater relaxation. 
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El commercial plane with automatically synchro- 
nized propellers. Eliminates “propeller throb” and 


its accompanying vibrations. Makes your trip far more restful. 
eR , 
ei pa? €y = 


commercial airline plane in the world with all 

electronic automatic pilot. An amazing 
mechanical brain that sets unerring course and guarantees greater 
speed, safety and smoothness in flight. 






DC-4 Dixieliners to serve Chicago and Southern’s ce bit. 
strategic North-South route late in May. Le 
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"he Kettle Y Gre Dice : : 
CHICAGO ..: SOUTHERN AIR LINES 


DC-4 Dixieliners to serve CHICAGO + ST. LOUIS + DETROIT + INDIANAPOLIS «+ MEMPHIS - NEW ORLEANS + HOUSTON 





ATA Would Permit Carriers 
To Set Overhaul Periods 


Airlines Work With CAA 
To Revise Regulations 


HE AIRLINES have initiated studies 
with the air carrier maintenance sec- 
tion of the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 


tration looking toward the streamlining 
of precedures with reference to aircraft 
overhaul req 


uirements. 
Under consideration is the desirability 
and feasibility of establishing a standard 
time schedule for the overhaul of aircraft 


In 
thinking, airlines 
a greater degree of responsibility for the 
proper maintenance of their equipment 
and at tthe same time make better use 
of industry experience in determining 
what the periods 
should be on the various component parts 
of their aircraft. At the present time, 
there is a wide disparity between car- 
riers in time requirement for overhauls. 
The airlines feel” that by streamling the 
res, maintenance costs can be re- 
duced, efficiency and safety can be in- 


cre: ; 

Crux of the problem today is the CAA 
requirement t each airline justify, 
in writing, any increase in its present 


overhaul maximums. While theoretically, 
the regulation appears to be wise and 
sound, A. T. Dallas, secretary of the ATA 
committee, states that the airlines have 
found the procedure to be inefficient and 
impracticable. 

As an example, he pointed out that the 
average maximum for Douglas DC-3 en- 
gine overhaul at the present time is ap- 
proximately 775 hours, with the range 
between companies extending from 700 
to 900 hours. This disparity in overhaul 
practice is even more pronounced with 
reference to many of the component parts 
of the transport aircraft. 

What ATA hopes to accomplish is to 
obtain a revision of the regulations which 
will permit the carrier, within limits, to 
determine what the maximum overhaul 
periods should be, based on known ex- 
perience of the airlines under identical 
operating and maintenance conditions, 
without going through lengthy justifica- 
tion procedures which entail considerable 
delay. Some carriers have reported that 
as high as six months have elapsed be- 
tween the time they file applications for 
extensions, together with justifications, 
before approval or disapproval is given 
by district CAA inspectors. many 
cases, the carriers simply make the over- 
haul at the required period rather than 

through the justification procedures 
even though they know that some other 












Mid-Continent Expands Service 


Improved new schedules on Mid- 
Continent's System mean more and 
more seats are available today. You 
will find the greatest comfort ever— 
high in the sky. Hours are gained so 
you have more time for really im- 


portant things at your destination. 





35% 

















MID-CONTINENT AIRLINES 


Serving the Heart of America 


—————__ aan 
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MCA Relocates Terminal 


Mid-Continent Airlines has moved 
its southern terminal at New Orleans 
from the state-owned Lake Pontchar- 
train field to the new Moisant Inter- 
national airport at New Orleans. First 
Mid-Continent flights into the new 
field began May 1. Headquarters of 
the line’s southern terminal will be 
in the temporary administration build- 
ing pending completion of a new #.,- 
000,000 terminal building 











airline, cperating under almost identi- 
cal conditions, has received approval for 
many more hours of operation on the 
same aircraft component. 

The ATA committee believes the CAA 
ought to set up a standard maximum 
overhaul period for all aircraft compon- 
ents based on airline experience and then 
delegate to the carriers the responsibility 
for seeing that their aircraft are airwor- 
thy. With air operations greatly on the 
increase, the committee believes this 
would have a tendency to cut down CAA 
inspection costs which have recently re- 
ceived critical attention on the part of 
the appropriations committee of the 
House of Representatives. 


Bell Develops 5-Place 
Helicopter; Sikorsky 
Craft is Certificated 


Bell Aircraft Corp. has developed a 
five-passenger helicopter with two-bladed 
rotor designated as the Model 42. Cruis- 

ing speed is given as 100 mph with top 
i of 125 and cruising range of about 
three hours. Rotor has automatic stabil- 
izer bar. The 450-hp engine will carry a 
useful load of 1445 lbs 
® Bell also announced purchase of a 
Model 47 helicopter by United-Rexal! 
Drug Co. for use as a flying “mercy 
ship.” It will be placed in service in 
southern California this summer. Bell is 
now producing 500 of the two-place 
Model 47s. 
@The Four-place S-51 helicopter pro- 
duced by Sikorsky Aircraft division of 
United Aircraft Corp. received a 
type certificate from CAA. Eight of the 
new models have been sold for se in 
mining surveys, package delivery, as air 
ambulances, and air taxis. Negotiations 
are “well advanced” for the sale of other 
S-5ls for pipeline survey and mainten- 
ance, crop dusting, insecticide spraying 
and feeder-line service. 

The S-51 has a top speed of 103 mph. 
cruises at 80 and carries a useful load of 
1250 lbs. At the time production was first 
announced last February, the price was 
reported at $48,500. 

@P-V Engineering Forum, Inc., Sharon 
Hill, Pa., has changed its name to Piaseck: 
Helicopter Corp. The company will con- 
tinue to engage exclusively in the de- 


velopment and manufacture of rotary 
wing aircraft, F. N. Piasecki, president. 
said. : 

CNAC Orders Six C-54s 

China National Aviation Corp., in which 


the Chinese government holds a majority in- 
terest, has ordered six Douglas C-54s to in- 
augurate services from Shanghai to Tokyo, 
Seoul, Manila and Singapore, according to 
press dispatch from Chima. Delivery of the 
first aircraft is expected this month. 
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¢ Input Impedance: 70 ohms. 
@ Output Impedance: 500 ohms, 
center-tapped. 


»Power. 110 V A.C., 50-60 cy- 
cles, 60 watts. 

@ Output Power: Choice of 50 
milliwatts or 1.25 watts. 


Sensitivity: 1 microvolt at 2/1 
SN ratio. 


@ Spurious Frequency Response: 
80 D. B. 


¢@ A.V.C.: 3 DB variation from 10 
microvolts to 1.5 volts. 


¢ Selectivity: 2X—2 Ke. wide. 
10X—4 Ke. wide. 
100X—7 Kc. wide. 
1000X—11 Ke. wide 


@ Size: 3%” H.x 19” W.x 11%" D. 


Detailed information on request. 


A new fixed frequency receiver to meet the present 
and future requirements of aeronautical ground-air, 
Or point-to-point radio communications. 

With increased traffic and new services taxing the 
already over-crowded 2-20 Mc communication fre- 
quencies, the Wilcox Electric Co. Type 255A Receiver 
has been especially engineered to minimize adjacent 
channel interference, and to maintain good intelligi- 
bility on telephone reception. 

The Type 255A occupies only 3% inches of rack 
space, making it readily adaptable to the replacement 
of existing receivers. 





Use of miniature tubes permits the building of each 
stage of the receiver complete within its own shield 
can, which in turn, plugs into an octal tube socket 
on the chassis. 

Thus, each stage is instantly removable for main- 
tenance, and may be checked in a test set similar to 
those used for vacuum tubes. Maintenance may then be 
accomplished on the bench, or a spare stage plugged 
in, and the stage returned to a maintenance base. 


A") 


WILCOX ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, INC. 


Manufacturers of Radio Equipment 


FOURTEENTH AND CHESTNUT 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 














National Affairs and Congress 





Brophy Resigns From PICAO 


President Truman last week accepted 
the resignation of Gerald B. Brophy as 
U. S. representative to the Provisional 
International Civil Aviation Organization 
in Montreal. Brophy’s resignation is 
effective June 30. His successor has not 
yet been announced. Brophy will return 
to the law firm of Chadbourne, Wallace, 
Parks and Whiteside, New York. 


‘Congress on Air Age Education’ 

The first “world congress on air age 
education” will be held at International 
House in New York City, Aug. 21-28, Dr. 
N. L. Engelhardt, Jr., director of Air- 
Age Education Research, has announced. 
The congress will be sponsored by the 
research organization in cooperation with 

educational institutions. Prob- 
lems of aviation education in peacetime 
and contributions which aviation can 
make will be topics of discussion. 


Parcel Post Savings Predicted 


Carriage of a two-pound package by air 
mail parcel post from coast to coast can 
be accomplished at a cost of less than one 
dollar and at a saving of four days’ time 
if Co passes the necessary legisla- 
tion, John J. Hart, manager of the postal 
service of United Air Lines, told a recent 
convention of Nebraska postmasters at 
Omaha. Reduction in the air mail rate 
from eight to five cents an ounce will 
bring a great increase in the use of air 
mail, he stated. Use of high-speed four- 
engine aircraft will make possible a faster 
air mail service, he said. 

To Measure Cosmic Rays 

A series of flights to measure the in- 
tensity of cosmic rays at various altitudes 
and latitudes will be undertaken in late 
May with a specially equipped B-29. 
Sponsoring the flights are the National 
Geographic Society, the Army Air :Forces 
and the Bartol Reasearch Foundation of 
the Franklin Institute at Philadelphia. 








20th Anniversary 


May 20 will mark the 20th anniver- 
sary of federal regulation of civil avia- 
tion, for it was on that date two 
decades ago that President Coolidge 
signed the Air Commerce Act. As in- 
dices of aviation’s strides, civil air- 
craft production increased from 658 
in 1926 to a rate almost 50 times that 
number this year, while the number 
of airline passengers is expected to 
reach 10,500,000 for 1946 compared with 
5,782 back 20 years ago. 











First for Airborne Radar 


Airborne radar, enabling the pilot to 
“see” and to avoid mountains, thunder- 
storms and line squalls, was put into use 
for the first time on scheduled airline 
operations when a C-54 of the Air Trans- 
port Command’s “Diplomat” run to Paris 
took off from Westover Field,, Mass., for 
Washington on the first leg of its journey 
overseas. The airborne radar, known as 
“APS-10” by the Army, also permits the 
flight navigator to determine landfalls in 
ing his position. The sets are to be 
installed in all of Skymaster operating 
over the ATC’s north Atlantic wing. 


Commercial Aviation On Its Own? 


Vice Admiral Arthur W. Radford, dep- 
uty chief of naval operations for air 
believes the development of jet propul- 
sion, atomic power and rocket missiles 
will create a wide divergence between 
military and commercial aviation of the 
future. In an address before the Chicago 
Federated Advertising clubs this week, 
he said, “In my opinion, commercial and 
military aviation will be so dissimilar 
that the close, in some cases almost pater- 
nal interest, which (the Navy) has taken 
in commercial aviation will be a thing 
of the past and commercial aviation will, 
in the future, be almost on its own.” 





s1: To ‘damonsivele the controllability of the Army's lightweight helicopter, the 
Controllability— XR-9B, an Army pilot at Wright Field hovered the craft motionless in the air 
Newest helicopter to be accepted by the AAF, the XR-98 

subsidiary of Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


while a cameraman snapped the above photo. 
was built by G & A Aircraft, Inc., 
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Action Nears on 5-Cent Mail 


Action during this session of Con- 
gress on a bill to reduce the air mail 
postal rates from eight to five cents an 
ounce now appears likely as the result 
of the fact that the House post office 
and post roads committee on May 7 
reported out the McKenzie bill, H. R 
5560, as a first step toward hurried 
House and Senate approval. The bill not 
only reduces the air mail charges in the 
U. S. but provides that the five-cent 
rate shall be extended to U. S. territories 
and possessions. 


Report Encourages Local Airlines 


Encouragement of local intercommunity 
air transportation by subsidizing a limited 
number of local experimental services in 
each of the major areas of the country 
is one of several recommendations em- 
bodied in a 68-page report made by the 
Advisory Committee on the Aircraft In- 
dustry of the National Planning Associa- 
tion. Thirty-one of the 33-member com- 
mittee also joined in recommending that 
the principle of regulated competition 
between several U. S. flag carriers be con- 
tinued in the international air transport 


field. 
To Study "Needs of Aviation’ 


The Air Power League has undertaken 
a study of the American education sys- 
tem and its relation to military ani com- 
mercial aviation needs. The study is to 
be followed by the granting of a series 
of scholarships as a part of the League’s 
policy to encourage research and devel- 
opment of aviation. The preliminary sur- 
vey will cover the needs of aviation as a 
whole and will determine the possible 
contributions to aviation of colleges and 
universities. William W. Squier, formerly 
with General Motors, will handle the proj- 
ect under tthe supervision of C. F. Ketter- 
ing, vice president and director of re- 
search for General Motors. 


To Spread Information 


At the request of Aircraft Industries 
Association, the War Department General 
Staff, G-2, has approved a plan for dis- 
semination through military channels of 
information and educational material on 
American commercial aviation products 
to U. S. Military Air Attaches now sta- 
tioned in 42 countries. The program is 
expected to benefit U. S. manufacturers 
and also the Military Air Attaches abroad 
who will be enabled to keep abreast of 
new developments in commercial aircraft 
engineering and design. 


Vets Form Flying Association 


Organization of the Veterans Flying 
Association to provide flying facilities for 
veterans for as little as $5 a week have 
been announced by Paul -.F. McDuffee, 
chairman of-the New York council of the 
organization. Any 20 veterans can form 
a unit for which the association, non-profit 
organization, will purchase planes and 
equipment at special prices, provide in- 
struction, insurance and service. The New 
York council has launched a membership 
drive from its headquarters at 222 E 
64th St.. New York. 
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?>\/FLACSHIPS IN THE MIDNIGHT SUN |'=< 





Saving nine days time, planes of American Overseas Airlines 
now fly from America to Sweden and lands of the midnight sun. 

To this northland nation . . . trade keystone of the Baltic, 
gateway to Finland and Russia... travel is now cut to a day, by the 


speed of Lockheed Constellations and the power of Wright Cyclones. 


WRIGHT, “““"~ 


CURTISS YwRIGHT Wright Aeronautical Corporation * Paterson, w Jersey, U.S.A. 
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SPOTS DETONA 


TION INSTANTLY! 


Higher Operating Efficiency. . Greater Safety. . Longer Engine Life 


The MIT-Sperry Detonation Indicator 
is an engine instrument which imme- 
diately detects and evaluates detona- 
tion. This positive warning of 
improper combustion —with the 
Sperry Detonation Indicator on the 
job from take-off to landing—assures 
optimum engine performance with 
the certainty that the engine and fuel 
are properly matched at all times. 


Furthermore, it is also of value 
in critical operations involving 
antidetonant fluid injection. 

New gains in serviceability, de- 
pendability and life are achieved by 
the latest Sperry Detonation Indicator 
with improved Pickup and Commu- 
tator. Superior coil construction gives 
twice the former output signal and 


longer Pickup life. In addition to 


GD Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: GREAT NECK, NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO «+ SEATTLE 


* DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION 
NEW ORLEANS « CLEVELAND + HONOLULU 


GYROSCOPICS + ELECTRONICS + RADAR + AUTOMATIC COMPUTATION + SERVO-MECHANISMS 





DEPENDABLE SPERRY PICKUP 


increased life, the new Commutator 
has the tested advantages of simpler 
installation and timing, easier and 
less maintenance. 


The MIT-Sperry Detonation Indi- 
cator is desigried for use on all types 
of engines and aircraft. It is a particu- 
larly valuable aid in engine opera- 
tion, design and testing—or in the 
development of engine fuels. Let us 
give you ( omplete information on this 


im roved cnygine instrument, 
5S 
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Service Begun in 1938 
Succumbs to New Ruling 


ment South American air develop- 
ments include liquilation of one of 
the oldest Argentine aiz.ines, the possible 
removal from Argentina of one of the 
newest, and British negotiations to extend 
present services from Buenos Aires to 
Chile. 

Corporacion Sudamericana de Servicios 
Aereos—which began services in 1938—is 
being dissolved because all Argentine in- 
ternational services are now reserved by 
law to the government airline Flota Aerea 
Mercante Argentina (FAMA). Corpora- 
cion operated two routes from Buenos 
Aires: one to Montevideo and another to 
Asuncion via Sante Fe, Barranqueras and 
Formosa. 

The Montevideo service already has 
been assigned to FAMA which is _ in- 
structed to begin services by July 1. It is 
expected that FAMA will cooperate, and 
possibly pool services, with Compania 
Aeronautica Uruguaya (CAUSA), a Uru- 
guayan company which bought two Brit- 
ish Short Sunderland flying boats for 
service on the same route. 

The Argentine aeronautics department 
has accepted a British invitation to send 
two FAMA staff members to London to 
study British airline operations. 


Confer With Authorities 


In Chile, Donald C. Bennett, managing 
director of British South American Air- 
ways (BSAA), and his advisers conferred 
with government authorities and officers 
of Linea Aerea Nacional (LAN), the 
Chilean airline. Arrangements are be- 
lieved to include: 

1. BSAA may operate scheduled inter- 
national services between England and 
Santiago. 

2. BSAA will charge the same fares be- 
tween Buenos Aires and Santiago as LAN 
and FAMA. 

3. LAN may operate airline services to 
London. 

4, BSAA will 
Santiago but at least 80% 
must be citizens of Chile. 

Meanwhile the Dodero aviation interests 
are reported to be negotiating with the 
Uruguayan government through Com- 
* pania Uruguaya de Navegacion y Trans- 
portes Aereos, a Dodero company, to use 
Montevideo as a base for air services to 
Rome, Italy. This confirms reports that 
Alberto and Jose Dodero are getting set 
to transfer air transport headquarters from 
Buenos Aires because of Argentine re- 
Strictions. 

However, the Doderos would prefer not 
to move and are holding off final action 
until after the inauguration of President- 
elect Juan Peron on June 1 in the hope 
that they can establish a more satisfactory 
relationship with the government. 

The Dodero Uruguayan company also 
has asked for permission to start services 
between Montevideo and Buenos Aires. It 
is reported that FAMA officials have 
Stated that Argentina would oppose this 
move. 


open branch offices in 
of the staff 
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Argentina Dissolves Airline, 
Seeks Removal of Another 











PICAO Council Primes 
For Assembly Meeting 


The council of the Provisional Inter- 
national Civil Aviation Organization 
(PICAO) continued its session at Montreal 
beyond the expected recess date of Apr. 
19, despite the fact that the European- 
Mediterranean route service conference 
met simultaneously in Paris. Chief coun- 
cil business involved preparations for the 
first meeting of the PICAO assembly of 
all 44 member nations which will convene 
May 21. The council approved the as- 
sembly agenda and, through an editorial 
committee, is working on a comprehen- 
sive report of all PICAO activities to date 
for submission to the May meeting. 

The council adopted the Dublin pro- 
posal that 13 weather ships be maintained 
in the North Atlantic and authorized a 
meeting of interested member nations to 
settle details of operation and financing. 
Each ship will require an annual outlay of 
from one-half to one million dollars. 

PICAO has published the first edition of 
a North Atlantic route service manual 
which covers detailed operating proce- 
dures under the following sections: air- 
ports and ground aids, air traffic control, 
meteorology, radio aids to navigation (not 
yet drafted), communications, search and 
rescue. A revised draft of the Q code is 
published as an appendix to the manual. 


Work on Huge British 
Transport to Continue 


Public statements by Bristol Aeroplane 
Co. and the Society of British Aircraft 
Constructors have halted rumors that the 
giant 110-ton Brabazon I is to be scrapped. 
However, statements that the aircraft 
would be underpowered even with eight 
2500-hp Bristol Centaurus radial recipro- 
cating engines seem confirmed by an 
SBAC report that only the first model will 
be so equipped. All later versions will 
have gas turbine units of much greater 
power, giving 100 mph greater speed than 
that of the prototype. 

The British government has authorized 
Bristol to build four of these aircraft. The 
Centaurus-powered prototype is expected 
to be ready for flight by next April and 
ne first of the turbine models a year 
ater. 


The Brabazon I has a wing span of 230 
ft. and will seat at least 180 passengers. It 
will be housed in a special hangar at 
Filton near Bristol, planned by Britain to 
be the largest in the world. Construction 
is scheduled to begin this month. The 
hangar will be 410 ft. deep, 1500 ft. wide 
and 119 ft. high with eight acres of floor 
space. There will be an additional six 
acres of concrete apron in front of the 
structure. The present runway at Filton 
will be extended to two miles. Total cost 
of hangar and runway is estimated at 
3,500,000 pounds (about $14,000,000). 


Soviet Union Accepts 
Invitation to Discuss 
Transport Agreement 


The Soviet Union has accepted a State 
Department invitation to discuss a com- 
mercial air transport agreement. No date 
or meeting place has been announced but 
it is expected that talks will be held 
concurrently with negotiations for a pro- 
posed billion-dollar loan to the USSR. 

A Soviet-U. S. bilateral air agreement 
undoubtedly would include Russian ap- 
proval for operations to Moscow by 
American Overseas Airlines on the two 
routes U. S.-London-Warsaw-Moscow 
and U._ §.-Iceland-Helsinki-Leningrad- 
Moscow, for which AOA has been certifi- 
cated. No other carrier has so far re- 
ceived CAB approval for services to 
Seviet territory although several have 
in the past indicated an interest in op- 
erating to the U. S. S. R. via Alaska 
and across the Polar regions, as well as 
by way of Europe. 

Occasional Russian statements during 
the past year indicate Soviet interest in 
operating to the U. S. via both Europe 
and Alaska. 

In line with current Soviet expansion of 
air services, the newspaper Trud states 
that daily flights to cities in Europe and 
the Near East originating from Moscow 


Governments to Form 
Anglo-Egyptian Line 


The governments of Egypt and Great 
Britain have agreed to form an Anglo- 
Egyptian airline which probably will be 
named Egyptian Airways. A _ reported 
capitalization of 100,000 pounds ($400,000) 
will be divided equally between British 
Overseas Airways Corp. and the Egyptian 
company Misr Airlines. BOAC holds at 
least 10% of Misr Airlines stock. 

Plans reported some months ago call for 
a board of seven directors, of whom 
four are to be Egyptian. 

Operations will be under the Egyptian 
flag and the first regular service is sche- 
duled to be an express run between 
Cairo and London for which the new 
company will have an exclusive 15-year 
concession. However, other international 
services in the Near East and Mediter- 
ranean areas are not to be on any ex- 
clusive basis, it is believed. This limita- 
tion on exclusive rights is said to be the 
result of insistence by both Egypt and 
the U. S. Creation of Egyptian Airways 
has been pending for a year, with Britain 
originally offering an arrangement which 
would virtually exclude any but British 
and Egyptian interests from air services 
to Egypt. 

According to reports, Egypt and Great 
Britain each will provide half of a fixed 
annual subsidy of 100,000 pounds, with 
any additional subsidy, if necessary, to 
be paid by Britain. BOAC will provide 
personne] and technical assistance. 

No air agreement has yet been signed 
by Egypt and the U. S.-TWA is operating 
to Cairo via Eire and Paris under a 
temporary arrangement. An agreement 
is believed to be under discussion which 
will include reciprocal fifth-freedom 


rights. 
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Daily Intrastate 


Company Flies Twin Cessnas 
On Madison-Superior Route 


YY ISCONSIN CENTRAL Airlines, hased 
at Clintonville, is operating a daily 
intrastate service with twin-engine Ces- 
sna aircraft between Madison and Su- 
perior. Two north-bound and two south- 
bound schedules are operated daily via 
six intermediate points. 

Wisconsin Central has been in opera- 
tion since 1939, when the parent corpora- 


in the penne airline. 

Operations were begun with a Waco 
and Howard, both single-engine aircraft. 
The twin-engine Cessnas were acquired 
early this year, when the intrastate op- 
eration was initiated. The company is 
considering use = poe vente ~—S 
ws upon outcome its appli- 

a feederline certificate with 
the CAB 


Since 1939, Wisconsin Central has flown 
an average of 120,000 miles a year with 

a perfect safety record. It first got into 
semaioaley scheduled operations in 1944, 
when a passenger-cargo service was es- 
tablished between Clintonville and Chi- 
cago, via Milwaukee. 





When time counts... 


ACT! 


And when you act via Air ‘Cargo 
Transport, you'll cut whole days from 
your shipping time. For Air Cargo 


Transport is an all-cargo, charter 
transport service...flying your freight 
anywhere...with delivery when speci- 


fied. 


A large, growing fleet of multi- 
motored ACT Sky-Vans...plus a staff 
of thoroughly experienced personnel 
are all at your disposal, to fly your 

* cargo ... inexpensively ... where and 

when you want it. For ACT is an 

air freight service operating accord- 
ing to your individual contract. You 
don’t waste time waiting for schedules. 


For complete information call or 
write to Air Cargo Trans- 
port Corporation, Em- 
pire State Building, New 
York 1, N. Y. 


AUR CARGO TRANSPORT 


CORPORATION—A CHARTER CARRIER 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 1, WN. ¥. 
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Wisconsin Central Operates 


Service 


During the period Mar. 1-Aug. 10, 1944, 


the company carried 519 passengers, 469 
pounds of mail and 7859 of air 
the pas- 


express. per rege B 50% of 
sengers, 80% of the mail and 80% of the 
express were carried in interstate com- 
merce. On this operation the carrier aver- 
aged 3.7 passenger, 3.35 pounds of mail 
and 56.1 pounds of express daily. 

In April of this year, Wisconsin Cen- 
tral began its intrastate operation from 
Superior to Madison, via Rhinelander, 
Wausau, Clintonville and Milwaukee. 
Regular airline procedures are ——— 
except for instrument flying. All flights 
are day contact. 

Francis M. Higgins, the company’s pre- 
sident, said this operation was com- 
menced with a fare of seven cents per 
mile, and that the average fare now is 
about 6.8c per mile. Wisconsin Central 
meets Northwest Air Lines’ fare on its 
long hauls. 

The carrier presently has 10 full-time 
employes—four pilots, four mechanics, a 
reservations chief and a secretary. In 
addition, two part-time pilots are on call. 
The operations and maintenance base is 
situated at Clintonville, where the com- 
pany also engages in fixed-base opera- 
tions. 


A central reservations control system 
is used, with Milwaukee as the control 
point. Teletype connections are main- 
tained with Superior, Land O’Lakes, Wau- 
sau, Clintonville, and Madison. The other 
intermediate so eee ery and Rhine- 
lander—secure seats from the nearest 
point by telephone. 

At all stations except Clintonville and 
Milwaukee, the local airport managers 
serve as agents for the carrier, thus 
eliminating the necessity of maintaining 
operations and traffic personnel on the 
line. Travel agents and chambers of 


commerce also are employed as sales 
representatives for the carrier. 

Higgins said the company has operated 
in the black throughout, although the in- 
trastate operations had been in the red 
He said he expected the op- 


thus far. 






eration to go into the black this month. 
Universal Skyways, headed by J. N. Neal, 


Little Rock, Ark., announced plans for » 
New Orleans-Chicago air freight service, to 
get underway between June 15-30 with one 
glider carrying 8000 lbs., towed by a DO-3. 
The firm plans to add C-476 later to trans- 
port freight to St. Louls and Kansas City. 

Chesapeake Airways stepped up its daily 
round-trip schedule between Salisbury and 
Baltimore, Md., with flag stops at Easton, 
to three on May 6. A mid-day flight leaving 
Salisbury at 12:45 p. m., and returning at 
2 p. m. was added. Two of the daily flights 
connect with busses to and from Ocean City. 

NATS Air Transportation Service has been 
organized by nine former pilots of Naval Air 
Transport Service to carry on uncertificated 
air cargo operations from Oakland municipal 
airport with C-47 equipment. Officers in- 
clude William A. Drum, president; Leonard 
Hickman, vice president, and Bob Abernathy, 
secretary. 

Pegasus Airfreight, Inc., 206 Drexel Bldg., 
Philadelphia, is engaged in non-scheduled 
services between New York and Los Angeles 
Joseph C. Bright is secretary-treasurer of the 
company. 

Gulfair, newest division of Cravens, Dargan 
& Co., Houston, Tex., has been organized as 
merchandisers via air and air cargo con- 
tractors. Operations base for the company 
is Galveston municipal airport. Business 
manager is William C. Burkes, former gen- 
eral cargo sales manager for Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines. 

R. C. R. Air Transport, Inc., based at 
Westchester Airport, N. Y., has begun cargo 
hauling. The organization is comprised of 
three AAFP veterans. Initial shipment was 
6000 lbs. of fish, hauled frem Providence, 
R. I., to Anderson, Ind. 

Robinson Aviation, Inc., Teterboro, N. J., 
has put into operation a system of flight 
instruction and plane rental service to widen 
the scope of its personal fiying activities 
The company will provide rental plane ser- 
vice for cross-country flights. 

Air Travel, Inc., has been formed at San 
Francisco (291 Geary St.) to conduct gen- 
eral air transport activities. Details covering 
personnel, nature and scope of activities of 
the firm are to be announced. 

Air Services, Inc., sightseeing operator at 
Washington National airport, has named 
Jack Cissel as traffic manager. Air Services 
is an affiliate of Hawthorne Airways, headed 
by Beverly E. Howard. 

Hoosier Air Freight Corp., 103 Park Ave., 
New York, has appointed Col. John N. Stone 
executive vice president. 

Winged Cargo, Inc., Philadelphia, has be- 
gun glider-tow service to the South and 
West Indies. The company, headed by Fred 
P. Dollenberg, is using DC-3 aircraft. 

Travelaire Lines, Inc., 413 Madison Ave., 
New York, is advertising frequent charter 
flights between New York and Atlantic City. 
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Helicopters are in production! They 
are moving along the assembly lines 
at Bell Aircraft now. Naturally you 
want to be fully informed about this 
important development in aviation. 
Here are the facts — 


Q. What type of helicopter is 

being produced? 

A. The first Bell helicopter to go into 
production is the two-place Model 
47. Nearly 500 will be completed 
this year. Larger models are on 
the way. 


Q. Who will get helicopters first? 
A. Model 47 helicopters meet re- 


quirements for government agen- 
cies, disaster relief, commerce, 
business and industry. Organiza- 





THE HELICOPTER IS READY 


tions of this type will receive first 
priority. 


Q. When will the first helicopters 
be available? 


A. Deliveries will start in mid-sum- 
mer and continue at a steadily 
increasing rate. 


Soon you'll see Model 47 helicopters 
fulfilling the vast number of services 
at which they excel. For helicopters 
perform hundreds of practical, every- 
day jobs no other form of transporta- 
tion can touch. They accomplish these 
tasks swiftly . . flying from any point 
to any destination. instead of from 
airport to airport. For further infor- 
mation about Bell helicopters, write 
the Helicopter Division of Bell Air- 


craft Corporation. 


BELL OPENS SCHOOL FOR HELICOPTER PILOTS AND MECHANICS 


The new helicopter school at Bell Aircraft offers six-week courses in helicopter theory 
and fundamentals, and in piloting and servicing to pilots and mechanics with p oe 


aviation experience. For complete school information, write to the Helicopter 


ivision 


of Bell Aircraft Corporation. 





© Bell Aircraft Corporation 


PACEMAKER OF 











The 7 ~ Model 47B helicopter—powered by a six cyl- 
inder Franklin Aircooled engine of 175 H.P.— has a 
gross weight of 2100 pounds, including a goofut load 
of 607 pounds. It utilizes a fetentes two-bladed rotor 


and gyroscopic stabilizer. he Model 47 is noted for 
smoothness of fight and case of control. 





BELL HELICOPTER IS FIRST IN 
HISTORY TO BE LICENSED FOR 
COMMERCIAL OPERATION 


On March 8, 1946, Bell Aircraft 
received a CAA Airworthiness 
Certificate on its Model 47 heli- 
copter, and CAA license number 
NC 1H, the first helicopter “NC 

license ever issued. These certifi- 
cates were issued after exhaustive 
flight tests in which the Model 47 
met every airworthiness require- 


ment of the CAA, 
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Lone Star Cargo Line Files 


For Incorporation in Texas 


Partnership Has Operated 
4 Months With Surplus C-47 


LONE STAR Air Cargo Lines of Dallas 
has filed articles of incorporation in 
Texas after three months as a partner- 
ship during which it has operated as a 
non-scheduled passenger and cargo car- 
rier. 

Lone Star was organized last January 
by three veterans—Lt. Comdr. L. Walter 
Boggs, chief pilot; Anthony F. Spann, op- 
erations and maintenance manager 
Maj. Arlie J. Ullrich, Jr., business man- 
ager. Original equipment included one 
surplus C-47, placed in operations Feb. 14. 

A second C-47 went into service Mar. 
15, and a third May 1 now is 
in the process of conversion. The com- 
pany now has four pilots and co-pilots, 
two mechanics and a secretary. Two ad- 
ditional mechanics will start work May 
15. 

Through May 1 operations for the car- 
rier totaled 330 hours—50 in Feb., 100 in 
March, and 180 in April. Expenses ex- 
ceeded revenues in both February and 
March, but a net profit sufficient to make 
up both losses was registered in April. 

Although Lone Star was organized as 
a cargo carrier, passenger-operations have 
outweighed freight and probably will 
continue to do so for the next few 
months. The company plans to eliminate 
passenger carrying eventually and con- 
centrate on cargo. 

For passenger service, the carrier’s 
C-47s are equipped with 28 bucket seats 
and back cushions. Hot meals, carried 
in thermos jugs, are offered at a charge 
of 50c. Two types of passenger opera- 
tions are conducted: 

1. The space is sold directly to the 
passenger by Lone Star. This has con- 
sisted primarily of flights from California 
to the East Coast. Rates are 5c a mile 
less one percent for each 200 miles up to 
1000 and for each 100 miles thereafter. 
On a transcontinental flight these figures 
run about eight dollars under airline 
fares. 

2. The aircraft is chartered to a travel 
agency at a set price per airplane mile, 
with the agency setting passenger rates 
and assuming responsibility for filling 
the aircraft. Most current operations have 


been conducted in this manner. 

Contract passenger operations include a 
thrice weekly service from Houston and 
New Orleans to Pittsburgh and Newark 
in which the entire aircraft is chartered 
to a travel agency at a flat rate of 67c 
per airplane mile, and special events 
trips in which a Dallas travel agency 
charters the aircraft for 70c per airplane 
mile. 

Lone Star’s cargo operations thus far 
have consisted principally of flying per- 
ishables to northern and eastern markets 
on single flight contracts. At least two six 
months contracts have been offered the 
company, but have been turned down for 
the present. 

The carrier has established a policy of 
taking no flights into territory where it 
has no connections through which to 
arrange return loads. This policy has 
paid off, since the company has flown 
only six ee hours out of its 
total of 330 

Cargo contracts now in the ge of 
negotiation include frozen shrimp from 
New Orleans to northern and eastern 
points, frozen chickens from Dallas to 
Mexico City, clothing from northern ware- 
houses to retail stores and distributors 
in the south, and race horses from an 
Oklahoma farm to Kentucky. 

Lone Star also has proposed two routes 
to a metropolitan Texas daily newspaper 
for the delivery of newspapers at an esti- 
mated cost of 1% to 4c per paper, de- 
pending on size, airport to airport, against 
a ground delivery cost of 2-2%c per 
paper. 


Pacific Overseas Starts 
Public Contract Service 


Pacific Overseas Airlines, transpacific 
air carrier based at Ontario, Calif., in- 
augurated public contract service to China 
May 7 with the departure of a C-54 to 
Shanghai for UNRRA. The cargo con- 
sisted of medical supplies, clothing and 
other relief materials. 

Since the start of its operations last 
Mar. 18, PAO’s fleet of 17 C-54’s have 
flown 800,000 miles in transpacific sche- 
dules for the Air Transport Command 
between California and Japan. This pro- 
ject is to be continued and expanded. 








WANTED 








ALES ENGINEER 


Major west coast manufacturer has opening with long-term opportuni- 
ties for sales engineer to work out of Washington, D. C. office con- 
tacting our established customers. Position is with company specializ- 
ing in stainless steel aircraft accessories. Prefer man living in Wash- 
ington; willing to travel Eastern territory. Engineering experience, 
preferably aircraft and engine, necessary; sales experience desirable. 


Replies strictly confidential. 


Complete details first letter, including 


past employment, education; references, photograph; remuneration ex- 
pected. Replies to Box 492, American Aviation, American Bldg., Wash- 
ington 4, D. C. 
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Canadian Firm Ferries 
Converted Transports 


For Foreign Airlines 


A little-publicized Canadian organi- 
zation, consisting of both Canadian and 
American airmen, has been busy during 
the past several months ferrying con- 
verted aircraft to all parts of the world 
for foreign airlines. 

The company, World-Wide Aviation 
Agencies & Sales Inc., of Montreal, has 
flown two Canadian-converted Douglas 
aircraft from Montreal to Mozambique, 
East Africa; four to Paris for Air France; 
two to Brussels for SABENA, Belgian 


airline (four more to follow); two direct 
from Santa Monica, Calif, to Zurich, 
Switzerland, for Swissair, and others 


to Lisbon for Secretarido do Aeronautica 
Civil, and to Madrid for Iberia Compania 
Mercantil. In the near future the com- 
pany will fly additional converted C-47 
and C-54 aircraft to Paris, Brussels and to 
various South American destinations. 

In addition to the overseas work, 
World-Wide Aviation has flown more than 
50 planes from Bush Field, Augusta, Ga., 
to Montreal for Canadair Ltd; other 
planes from Walnut Ridge, Ark. and 
Hartford, Conn., and a dozen or more 
Cessnas from western Canada to the 
east for conversion. 

Although its specialized job of ferrying 
converted aircraft will probably end when 
foreign airlines have received sufficient 
planes, the company is also equipped to 
supply flight and ground crews and to 
organize charter flights to any part of the 
world. 

Heading World-Wide Aviation is Capt. 
Donald M. McVicar, formerly a pilot with 
Royal Air Force Transport Command, 
and recently chief pilot of British West 
Indian Airways. 

All captains employed by World-Wide 
Aviation are competent to handle four- 
engined equipment and have had a mini- 
mum of 25 Atlantic crossings. 

Captains are paid $800 for a flight to 
Europe, and $1,200 for a delivery to 
Africa. The company states that these 
rates are believed to be somewhat higher 
than most salaries for comparable ser- 
vices. 


Arizona Airways Inaugurates 
Regular Intrastate Schedules 


Arizona Airways has inaugurated regu- 
lar schedules within Arizona, serving 
Nogales, Bisbee, Safford, Globe, Miami, 
Willcox, Yuma, Prescott and Tuscon. The 
company is based at Phoenix and has ac- 
quired three DC-3s. 
' Headed by H. O. “Rockey” Nelson, 
Arizona Airways was formed in 1942 to 
operate a Navy flight training school at 
Safford. Shortly thereafter the company 
surveyed the state to determine the fea- 
sibility of intrastate commercial opera- 
tions. It purchased the assets and fran- 
chises of Grand Canyon Airlines. 


Veterans Air Express Co. of Newark, N. J., 
was scheduled to fly on May 7 a cargo of 
50,000 fertile poultry eggs from Newark to 
Warsaw, Poland, in what was said to be the 
first civil flight of an American aircraft 
into Russlian-occupied territory since the 
war. The flight was to be by way of New- 
foundland, the Azores, Parish, Copenhagen 
and Warsaw. Contracted for by UNRRA, the 
American company was given full authority 
by the Russians to make the flight 
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Yes, United’s delicious Mainliner meals are some- 
thing to dream about. But it requires more than 
dreaming on the part of our Swiss chefs, who must 
see to it that some 5,000,000 meals yearly are 
“cooked up” for travelers of the Main Line Airway. 
Today United maintains its own exclusive chain of 
flight kitchens from coast to coast as a feature of 


“Mainliner Service.” 


trip” 





UNITED AIR LINES 


THE MAIN LINE AIRWAY 
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Passengers Major Factor in 


Greater DC-4 Ground Time 


Baggage and Cargo Handling 
Becomes Secondary Problem 


A Munican AIRLINES is allowing 30 
minutes at originating stations and 
20 minutes at intermediate stations for 
ground-handling times on the DC-4. This 
compares with a range of from five to 15 
minutes for the DC-3. 

increase in passengers carried on 
the DC-4—between 44 and 50, compared 
with 21 on the DC-3—was the nery 
factor in allowing greater ground times 
for the larger aircraft. The additional 
baggage and cargo was not, as first 
the major ground-handling prob- 


American has been making time studies 
on DC-4 equipment since it first began 
operations with these aircraft for the 
ATC. The studies used company em- 
eel —. along with dummy 


These six ak wen were taken to ensure 
that ground-handling times were held 
at an absolute minimum in commercial 
operations: 

1. Fleet service personnel was increased at 
various stops. At stations where one person 
was assigned to cleaning up the interior of the 
aircraft, two are now assigned to the job. 
Both enter through the forward cargo door 
and move down the aisle behind the disem- 


barking passengers. 
2. An entirely new and more efficient sys- 





Right on the nose of 
the new CESSNA 


| f= she stands, ready for the 

ake off, the smart new Cessna 140 
with shiny metal fuselage and new 
type landing gear. And right on the 
nose, giving more “pull” to every 
horsepower, is a Sensenich pro- 
peller. Very likely your post-war 


personal plane—no matter what its 
make—wi NY 
For among those who design air- 
craft as well as those who fly them, 








no other propeller is chosen so often 
by so many. 


Prompt repair service (all makes 
woah at Seamandte peor tHOP 


tem for handling passengers and their tickets 
was instituted. The new system became ef- 
fective for all American aircraft, regardless of 
type, on May 1. 

3. Fork-lift tractors are being used for food 
handling and some cargo. Heretofore, the 
various food containers were carried up the 
loading steps by fleet service personnel. 

4. Forty-five to 50 cargo conveyors which 
have moving endless belts have been ordered 
to lift cargo from the ground to the front cargo 
door level. 

5. The stewardess buffets have been enlarged 
to handle food for the additional passengers. 
Time for serving a complete meal, which had 
been considerably longer, has been cut to 30 
to 40 minutes on most runs. 

6. The personnel training program has been 
revised to teach all personnel more efficient 
methods of coping with the increase in pas- 
sengers per plane. 

American’s maintenance department also 
instituted several major changes to cut 
ground-handling time on the DC-4. 

New 4000-gallon capacity fuel trucks 
were put into service. The fuel flow was 
increased to 100 gallons a minute at each 
of the nozzles. One foot lengths 
of hose were installed on reels on the 
trucks so that both sides of the ship could 
be refueled simultaneously. 

At the same time, the number of men 
refueling and servicing the aircraft was 
set at five—an increase of three over the 
maintenance crew needed on the DC-3. 
The five include two mechanics and three 
ground service men. 

A new battery cart was designed for 
both types of voltage systems—the 12- 
volt DC-3 and the 24-volt DC-4—so 
wired that there is no possibility of 
crossing the voltage and yet it can be used 
on either aircraft. 

A study is now underway on a new re- 
fueling ladder which would have a plat- 
form at the top so that ground service 
men need not stand on the wing. 


EAL Moves to Drew Field 

Eastern Air Lines moved its Tampa, 
Fla., operations facilities and all flight 
operations there from the Peter O. Knight 
field to Drew field in that city on Apr. 30 
without interruption to service. The move 
involved approximately 30 employes and 
10 flight schedules which are ———— in 
and out of Tampa daily by EAL 





C & S Uses New Colors 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines has 
adopted a new exterior paint job on 
its Douglas DC-4s, using colors of 
lemon yellow, deep green and cabin 
grey, replacing the 13-year-old orange 
and black combination. The new 
colors scheme, known as the C & 5S 
rocket or comet effect, was created 
by an industrial design firm. C & 5S 
says the new trade mark is the most 
streamlined job to fly the world air- 
ways 











AAL Completes Contract 
For 100 Convair 240s 


American Airlines consummated its con- 
tract with Consolidated Vultee Aircraft 
Corp., for the purchase of 100 Convair 
240s, following action by the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board in vacating its show cause 
order delaying the sale until Aviation 
Corp., had completed its divestiture of 
American’s stock. 

The Board’s order stated that AVCO 
had filed an affidavit stating that it had 
disposed of 211,000 shares of its Ameri- 
can Airlines common stock, and that its 
interest in American, therefore, had been 
reduced to 51,538 shares, less than the 
4% which the CAB had set as AVCO’s 
maximum permissible interest in Ameri- 
can. 

Deliveries on the Convair 240s will be- 
gin in April 1947 to American and also 
to Western Air Lines, which recently 
contracted for 20 of the new aircraft. 
Contracts with several additional car- 
riers are being negotiated. 


Military Pilots Ask ALPA 
To Recognize Seniority 


Military Pilots Association, Miami, Fia., 
has asked the Air Line Pilots Association 
to recognize the seniority rights of mili- 
tary service pilots on this 

No seniority for six months; ‘after six 
months veteran pilots would receive one 
year seniority for each 1000 hours of 
multi-engine time in command of the air- 
plane, and six months senivrity for each 
1000 hours of co-pilot or single-engine 
time. The time must have been acquired 
while in service. 

E. E. Jones, executive vice president of 
MPA, said ALPA had not yet responded 
to the seniority proposal. 








H Pictured here are C-47s undergoing conversion In Alaska Airlines 
Alaskan Conversion Job— icp: at Anchorage. The transports are being converted to 


Starliners, four of which are going into cargo operation shortly. 
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NO. 4 IN THE SERIES, FEATURING SOME OF THE 500 ESSO AVIATION DEALERS THROUGHOUT 25 STATES 


. Esso is on the beam |" says “BEVO” HOWARD of Hawthorne 


66Asan airport operator I’ve taken a keeninterestin carriers to light planes. So our hook-up with Esso is 
the development of aircraft engine fuels and lubri- a natural. But when you add the valuable sales 
cants. And I feel Hawthorne too is really ‘on the experience and expert advice of the trained Esso 
beam’ using Esso Aviation Products. Because it’s representatives, our reasons for being dealers in Esso 
been my observation that you can depend on Esso _ products become even clearer. For Quality, Depend- 
for many trouble-free flying hours...the kind ofhours ability, Service and Customer-Satisfaction, it’s Haw- 
that pay off all the way down the line from scheduled _ thorne and Esso! 99 


ES op ee ro = ere - eo ee 
8 Ae Re 8 sey 2g, Tae oe eee ae 
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Beverly E. “Bevo” Howard has many claims to fame... at 21 he became the 
ration’s youngest airline pilot, is a daring stunt flier and an outstandingly suc- 
cessful airport operator. In the past 11 years, he has been responsible for the 
training of over 5000 civilian pilots alone. Today he is President of Hawthorne 
Flying Services located in South Carolina at Hawthorne Field and Jennings 
Airport, Orangeburg, at Owens Field, Columbia and Municipal Airport, 
Charleston; and in North Carolina at Greensboro—High Point and Fayetteville. 






YOU CAN DEPEND ON 








AVIATION PRODUCTS 
SOLD IN THE 25 STATES INDICATED 






Esso—a pioneer in aviation—has logged over 40 years 
continuous aviation experience dating back to the first 
flight at Kitty Hawk. Today Esso maintains the world’s 
largest petroleum research laboratories to insure the high 
quality and dependability of all Esso products...on sale 
at over 500 airports in the 25 states indicated on the map. 


MR. AIRCRAFT OWNER: Tear off this list and keep it for ready reference in your map case. Esso Aviation Products are on sale at the following airports in the Carolinas. .. 
NORTH CAROLINA: Asheboro; Asheville-Hendersonville; Avalon Airport, Rocky Mount; Beaufort; Black Mountain; Bryan Flying Service, Durham; Burgaw; 
Burlington; Carolina Beach, Wilmington; Carolina Skyways Inc., Wilmington; Chapel Hill; Charlotte Flying Service, Charlotte Municipal Airport; Charlotte 
Municipal Airport; Clinton; Concord; Cowan Aviation Enterprises, Lumberton; Eagle Springs; Franklin; Friendly City Flying Service, Charlotte; Forest City; 
Gibsonville; Goldsboro; Hawthorne Flying Service, Fayetteville; Hawthorne Flying Service, Greensboro-High Point Airport; Irwin; Jones Flying Service, 
Lincolnton; Lawndale; Lew-Etta Flying Service, Monroe; Linwood Airport, Gastonia; Madison; Marion; Meyer Flying Service, Hendersonville; Morganton; 
Mount Airy; Raleigh Durham Airport; Reidsville; Resort Airlines, Pinehurst; Richmond County Airport, Rockingham; Roxboro; Shelby; Skyline Airport, 
Southern Pines; Smithfield; Statesville Municipal; Sylva; Union Air Associates, Monroe; United Aero Service, Charlotte; Wallace; Wilkesboro Airport, North 
Wilkesboro; Wingate; Wilmington Municipal Airport. SOUTH CAROLINA: Aiken Municipal; Bamberg Airport; Beaufort Municipal; Chesnee Airport; Clarke 
Field, James Island; Conway Municipal; Fair Forest Airport, Spartanburg; Georgetown Municipal; Hartsville Municipal; Hawthorne Field, Orangeburg; 
Hawthorne Flying Service, Columbia Municipal; Huggins Airport, Ti ille; Jennings Airport, Orangeburg; Lynch Bellinger Airport, Cheraw; Manning 
Airport, Allendale; Moore’s Field, Darlington; N. Augusta Airport; Roddey Airport, Rock Hill; Rowe Airport, Bennettsville; Truluck Airport, RFD #1, Charleston. 

















Company Commissary System 
Saves UAL $200,000 in 1945 


Cost of Flight Food Service 
Shows Decrease Since 1942 


TH COMPANY-owned and operated 
commissary system, with its chain 
of 10 flight kitchens, saved United Air 
Lines over $200,000 for its meal service 
during 1945, according to George L. 
Kanberg, United’s superintendent of 
dining service. 

It was pointed out that while caterers 
who serve most other airlines have 
received at least one price increase yearly 
since 1942, United’s cost of flight kitchen 
food service, including payroll, utilities, 
and overhead has shown a _ relative 
decrease. 

The company’s greatest current problem, 
Kanberg declared, is the preparation of 
an increasingly large number of meals. 
“In 1941 our passengers were served 
approximately 600,000 meals,” he said. “In 
the year just ended the total was over 
1,000,000. It is estimated that in 1946, 
United will serve approximately 2,000,000 
meals, and by 1950, 3,000,000.” 

The value of United’s sky meal service 
in 1941 was about $500,000, and by 1950 
it is e that the food cost will 
exceed $2,000,000. 

However, figured on a revenue passenger 
mile basis, United anticipates a material 
reduction of food costs as 1950 approaches, 
for with a decrease in the length of the 
average flight and increased flying 
fewer meals will be served per passenger. 

Along with the rapid increase in 
number of meals served, United is adding 
to its kitchen facilities and personnel. 
The company now operates flight kitchens 
at Boston, New York, Chicago, Omaha, 
Denver, Cheyenne, Salt Lake City, Port- 
land, San Francisco, and Los Angeles, and 
expects to add at least two more at key 
stations. Personnel who totaled 110 in 
1941 are expected to reach 600 by 1950. 

Improved food service features for use 
in the Douglas DC-6s scheduled for op- 
eration late this summer have been the 
subject of considerable experimentation. 

Specially-designed plastic dishes, glass- 
ware, and complete silver service will 
replace the paper service reverted to 
during the war when weight-saving was 


of prime importance on the DC-3. In- 
ividual trays will be much larger than 
at present. Storage space will be provided 
for cold food boxes, pre-packed in ground 
kitchens, as well as for new hot boxes 
which plug into the ship’s electric system. 

The hot box, with removable heating 
element and casserole trays’ weighs only 
nine pounds, but a novel feature is that 
the box itself is merely a knock-down 
corrugated fibreboard container requiring 
no maintenance. It can be used eight or 
10 times and thrown away. With a 
collapsible handle to facilitate transporting 
from kitchen to plane, the box consists 
of an outer shell, an inner liner for 
insulation, and a readily removable but 
tight-fitting front cover. Four aluminum 
trays, each holding four individual hot- 
food casseroles, slide into this heating 
element. Time checks have shown that 
the box can be loaded in just half the 
time required by the former method 
which consisted of packing the casseroles 
in cellulose crepe fiber lined boxes and 
taping the boxes shut to retain the heat. 

United’s new cold food box is in effect 
a portable refrigerator, accommodating as 
many as seven lunch trays. A compartment 
at the top holds one pound of dry ice, 
with air spaces along the sides and bottom 
providing circulation of air. 

Commissary workers arrange the food 
on the lunch trays, cover them and stack 
the trays in the box. Before being 
covered, the box is placed in a refrigerator 
for about 15 minutes to bring the tem- 
perature down to about 45 degrees F. 
United’s dining experts say that after the 
dry ice is inserted and cover tightly 
locked, the box will hold temperatures 
between 45 and 55 degrees for four hours. 

United is experimenting with two types 
of these cold boxes—one a plastic box 
with fiberglas lining for insulation and 
the other an aluminum box utilizing balsa 
wood insulation. Each weighs about 25 
pounds fully loaded 

A special dispensing unit for coffee, 
soups, and other liquids will be another 
feature of Mainliner 300 buffets. Four two- 
gallon units, with thermostatically-con- 
trolled heating elements, will maintain 
liquids at 160 degrees F. An ice chamber 
is also provided for cold liquids. The 
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Ticket PRINTING 


FOR AIR LINES EVERYWHERE 


Write Us Telling What You 
Expect to Require in Air-line 
Transportation Ticket Printing 


GENERAL TicKET COMPANY 


LICENSED TICKET PRINTERS 


DIVISION @ CULLOM' & GHERTNER COMPANY 


NASHVILLE 3, TENNESSEE 
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Chef Alfonse Maitre demonstrates hot 
box (left) and cold food box 


dispenser will be equipped with spring 
tap arrangement, permitting the stewardess 
to fill a coffee cup with one hand by 
merely pressing the cup against the dis- 
pensing lever. The stainless steel job, 
fully loaded, will weigh only 25 pounds— 
less than the weight of 12 two-quart 
glass-lined thermos bottles. 


Five Surplus DC-4’s 
Allocated to Carriers 


Five four-engine Douglas DC-4 type 
aircraft were allocated to U. S. flag car- 
riers in the 32nd allocation made by the 
War Assets Administration on May 1 
This brought the grand total of surplus 
transports allocated to 819, of which 616 
went to domestic applicants and -203 to 
foreign concerns. 

The latest allocation follows: Douglas 
(C-54B): American Airlines 1, and Pan 
American-Grace Airways 2; Douglas 
(C-54A): Alaska Airlines 2, and Pen- 
insular Air Transport, Miami, 1; Beech 
(AT-7): Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, 1, and Clay J. Calhoun, New Orleans, 
a veterans, 1. 

At the same time, WAA announced 
that the C-54A type may now be pur- 
chased direct from surplus stocks with- 
out allocation. The C-54B remains on 
allocation. 

There were 73 of the C-54As in surplus 
stock on Apr. 26, located at Augusta, Ga., 
and Walnut Ridge, Ark. The price per 
plane is $75,000. 

Consolidated PBY5As also have been 
removed from allocation. Ten of these 
planes were available, for sale, nine of 
which are located at Harvey Point, N. C., 
and one at Cuero, Tex. The price is 
$26,000 each. 

Priority holders were to be given first 
choice in a special price-tag sale begin- 
ning May 15, of 131 surplus liaison and 
other type aircraft which have been in 
short supply, WAA stated. 

Included in the list are Piper L-4 
Grasshoppers, Vultee L-5 Sentinels, Waco 
UPF-7’s, Fairchild 24’s and 62’s, and a 
few Grumman Widgeons, and Noorduyn 
Norsemen. The planes will be sold from 
four WAA sales-storage depots as fol- 
lows: Woodward Field, Camden, S. C., 
55; Cimarron Field, Yukon, Okla. 34; 
Eagle Field, Dos Palos, Calif., 39, and 
Cal-Aero Field, Ontario, Calif. 3. The 
planes at Ontario are Grumman Widgeons. 
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“~ \_ STINSON VOYAGER 150 





CONVAIR 240 AIRLINER 








Consolidated Vultee builds many types of planes: Light per- 
sonal planes such as the new Stinson Voyager 150 . . . corporation 
executive planes . . . airliners such as the Convair 240, with jet- 
exhaust auxiliary propulsion . . . giant long-range transports such 
as the 200-passenger Convair 37 . . . and revolutionary new types 
of planes for the Army and Navy. 


CONSOLIDATED VULTEE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


San Diego, California - Downey, California - Wayne, Michigan (Stinson Division) 
Fort Worth, Texas - Nashville, Tennessee 








Hinkle 


Executive 


Russell G. Petitte, executive assistant to John H. 
Ciemson, midwest region general manager of TWA, 
will depart soon for Dublin, Ireland, where he has 
been assigned to Aer Lingus (Irish Air Lines) on a 
temporary basis. 

Donald &. Wood has been appointed executive 
assistant to Silas R. Richards, vice president and 
general manager of INCA “Airways, with head- 
quarters in Miami. Benjamin M. Watson becomes 
assistant to TACA's executive vice president, Thomas 
oO. eed, with headquarters in Miami. Richard S. 
Mitchell has_been appointed central region general 
manager of TACA with headquarters at Tegucigalpa, 
Honduras. 

Albert H. Hinkle has joined Northwest Airlines as 
assistant to the executive vice president, E. I. 
Whyatt. 


Brack Dalby 


Traffic & Sales 


David W. Delaney has been appointed sales 
manager for Air France in North America. 


Reginald Brack, Braniff Airways’ dtm in Kansas 
City, becomes manager of the northern traffic 
division, now headquartered in KC. R. T. Phinney, 
former head of the northern sector with offices in 
Chicago, becomes manager of the western division 
al _ Denver, replacing J. K. Weckbaugh, who has 
| private interests, but will 
remain with Braniff in a consultant capacity: 


Chase former dtm in Kansas City for 
Mid- Continent t Airlines, has been assigned to the 
new post of regional traffic manager in KC. 


Roy 8. Whitney, discharged from the Navy as 
lieutenant commander, has returned to Chicago 
5 Southern Air Lines as administrative assistant in 
the traffic and sales departments. 


Robin C. Huckstep, former traffic representative 
for Delta Air Lines in Birmingham, has heen _pro- 
moted to city traffic manager at Savannah, Ga. 


R. C. las, back after Army service in the 
Philippines, has been named district reservations 
manager for Pennsylvania-Central Airlines at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and L. W. Husby, of the Grand 
Rapids traffic " department, has been promoted to 
traffic representative in Traverse City, Mich. 


Henry T. Phillips, recently discharged from ATC, 
has been named city manager of Eastern Air Lines 
at Memphis, replacing Mack B. Hargrave, recently 
promoted as district manager of the St. Louis area. 





Wax 


W. R. Campbell 


W. R. Campbell, W. G. Courtney and W. J. 
Dalby have been named by Trans-Canada Air Lines 
as managers of new regional traffic headquarters 
eat Montreal, Toronto and Vancouver, respectively. 
Campbell formerly was dtm at Ottawa, Courtney 
at Toronto. 

John J. Farmer, UAL's manager of passenger Sser- 
vice at Chicago, moves to the same position in New 
York, succeeding Ken Parratt who resigned to go 
into business for himself. Farmer is succeeded at 
Chicago by M. E. Innes who has held a similar 
position at Cheyenne. Newly appointed UAL 
district traffic and sales managers are: Gordon D. 
Logan, Philadelphia; H. E. Ruprecht, Allentown- 
Bethlehem, Pa.; William R. Patrick, Santa Barbara, 
Calif.; Ross Taylor, Pittsburgh; George Siegrist, 
Youngstown, O.; C. D. Fuelscher, Moline, Ill.; and 
John Becker, Cheyenne, Wyo. W. J. Hartland 
succeeds Fuelscher as chief of cargo sales at 
Denver. James A. Wotton has returned to his 
post as district traffic and sales manager of UAL 
at Newark. John W. Sivertsen, who has been acting 
district traffic and sales manager, will remain as 
assistant to Wotton. 

John C. Rogers has been named district sales 
manager for Pan American Airways in San Francisco. 
New traffic representatives in the San Francisco 
district sales office include: John Mifflin, Samuel 
C. Boardman, Matt Cullinan, Jack P. Lucey, John A. 
Moller, Wilfred Wamsley, ‘Don Barry, Miss Janet 
Dickenson and Miss Janet Chidester. 


Courtney Lindig Hardesty 


Studeman 


George E. Michael, for a number of years man- 
ager of Eastern Air Lines’ travel department, has 
been named system agency and interline manager 
of TACA Airways System. Robert P. Brinkley, with 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines for |! years, has been 
appointed TACA's superintendent of schedules and 
tariffs. Robert V. Blank, with ATC for nearly four 
years, has joined TACA as assistant to George T. 
Cussen, regional traffic manager. 

John J. Robinson succeeds Harper McNeill as 
dtm for Trans-Canada Air Lines in New York. Mc- 
Neill goes to Moncton, N. B., as dtm. 

M. P. Bickley }as returned to United Air Lines 
from the ATC to become manager of cargo sales 
at Chicago, succeeding Paul E. Burbank, new secre- 
tary and general manager of the National Sta- 
tioner's Association. 


Logan 





Phillips 
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Merrick Verner 


Miscellaneous 


Fred Tupper, Jr., former lieutenant commander in 
public relations and NATS,. Previously public rela- 
tions agent with Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency, is now public rélations repre- 
sentative for Pan American Airways in the United 
Kingdom, headquartered in London. 

Bill B. Burkhart, conversion chief of All American 
Aviation, Inc., has received the Bronze Star Medal 
for his work as civilian technical representative with 
the First Air Commando Group, _India-Burma 
theater. He perfected a pickup unit to rescue 
inividuals from locations that were unsuitable for 
aircraft landings. 

James M. Verner, former legal officer with NATS 
and ex-member of the CAB's general counsel staff, 
has been named assistant general counsel for 
Chicago & Southern Air Lines in Memphis. Frederick 
C. Merrick becomes personnel assistant for C & S 
in Memphis. 

Ellis Emmons Reed, manager of Pan American 
Airways’ news bureau, becomes public relations 
manager for Air France in North America. 

Robert M. Averill, vice president in charge of 
Pennsylvania-Central Airlines’ western region, has 
announced appointment of general managers for 
six Michigan cities. They are: C. R. Metz at 
Sault Ste. Marie, former insp&ctor in maintenance 
department, Washington; R. T. Milby, Traverse 
City, former director of ground operations, Akron 
L. L. Doty, Tri-Cities, previously reservations man 
ager, Grand Rapids; Douglas P. Weed, Peliston, 
former supervising agent, Chicago; John Klink, 
Flint, former station manager for that city; and 
F. G. Nordstrom, Lansing, previously employment 
manager in Washington general offices. 


McGregor Young Stull 

Russell H. Byles has been named personnel repre- 
sentative in Washington for American Airlines, re- 
placing Don T. Campbell, who becomes airlines 
sales manager at Indianapolis. 

Robert H. Ames, former Cincinnati advertising 
man, becomes assistant to Pennsylvania-Central Air- 
lines’ director of public relations, J. Raymond Bell. 


Operations 


Lt. Col. L. A. Hardesty, formerly with ATC, has 
been appointed director of operations for TACA 
Airways, representing Central and South American 
operations, with headquarters in Miami. 


Elisworth A. Lindig, chief passenger and cargo 


Whitney Farmer Ruprecht 
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PREFLIGHT TESTING SHOWED Conn IES ROYAL 
MONTHS OF ARMY 


CONTROL BOARD—On this master control board, Lockheed 
experimental engineers watch every phase of “‘Connie’s’’ 
preflight testing. 


WIND TUNNEL TEST—A 9-foot wing span model of ‘‘Connie” 
helped designers to predict her flight characteristics before 
she evet left the ground. 


LOW TEMPERATURE TEST—To make certain “‘Connie’s’’ 
operating units would perform in searing heat or Arctic cold, 
they were first tested in this temperature chamber. 


¥ 


VIBRATION TEST—To check the sturdiness of ‘‘Connie’s” 
3,500 lb. wing, it was shaken for hundreds of hours—sub- 
jected to test loads up to 50 tons. 


LAB SHIP—The Constellation’s engineering developments 
were subjected to exhausting tests in lab ships before they 
were installed. 
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HYDRAULIC FATIGUE TESTS—Full scale mockup simulated 


the most drastic flight conditions. ‘‘Connie’s’’ hydraulic 
system was tested and tested again. 
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BLOOD BEFORE SHE EVER LEFT THE GROUND! 
SERVICE PROVED iT! 


“CONNIE” IN THE AIR FORCES—‘“Connie” established new standards of dependable performance and 
economical operation in her three years with the Army Air Transport Command. Taking off and landing 


all over the world, on lighter, stronger U. S. Royal Airplane Tires, she performed vigorous service faster 
and better than ever before. 


“CONNIE” IN AIR LINE SERVICE—F lying for many of the world’s great airlines, ‘‘Connie” is now breaking 
speed and performance records on commercial airline routes everywhere. Blending speed and luxury with 


range to span oceans, Lockheed Constellations are tying cities and nations closer together—shrinking 
barriers of time and distance. 


6600 East Jefferson Ave., Detroit 32, Michigan 
5675 East Anaheim Telegraph Rd., Los Angeles 22, Calif. 











ROYAL TOO, 


IS THE SERVICE OF 


U.S.ROYAL 





Wherever airplanes fly, there is a light- 
er, stronger U.S. Royal Airplane Tire of 
superior design to cushion every land- 
ing and take-off. 


Each one is tested, and tested again, in 
the laboratory and in actual use on 
every kind of landing strip. Each one is 
built to deliver royal service. 


Listen to “Science Looks Forward’’— new series of talks by the 
great scientists of America—on the Philbarmonic-Sympbhony 
Program, CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.S.T. 
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And “U. S.”, whose pioneering of rayon 
and nylon cord bodies was the begin- 
ning of the truly modern airplane tire, 
is geared to provide royal service to 
commerical air transport across the 
skyways of the world. 
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agent at Syracuse, becomes American Airlines’ 
director of operations at Niagara Falls. 

Warren A. McCreight has been named superin- 
tendent of ground safety and fire prevention by 
Braniff Airways. 

A. S. Dix has been reappointed station manager 
at Daytona Beach, Fla., by Eastern Air Lines. 

A. M. Anderson, flight superintendent for North- 
west Airlines at Minneapolis, has been named chief 
flight superintendent of the eastern flight control 
area at La Guardia Field, N. Y. 

Capt. Oliver .J. Studeman hes been appointed 
operations manager of Pan American Airway's Latin 
American division with headquarters in Miami. 
Bernard A. Law has been assigned by PAA as 
station manager at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 

W. D. Smith, former assistant ground operations 
manager at Grand Rapids, has been promoted by 
Pennsylvania-Central Airiines to ground operations 
manager at Saginaw, Mich. 

F. M. McGregor, formerly superintendent of 
Trans-Canada Air Lines’ central division at Toronto, 
becomes operations manager of the Canadian gov- 
ernment transatlantic air service. He is succeeded 
by F. |. Young, superintendent of the Atlantic 
division, who is replaced by T. P. K. Edmison, 
former base manager at Montreal airport. E. W. 
Stull has been named by TCA as western ion 
operations manager with headquarters at Lethbridge, 
Alta. 

Charlies J. Rausch, assistant to United Air Lines’ 
regional vice president of eastern operations, has 
been appointed director of cargo service for the 
company. Y. Meyer has been transferred from 
station manager for United at Monterey to as- 
sistant manager at UAL's key San Francisco sta- 
tion, and P. L. Edwards has been re-assigned from 
long Beach to Bakersfield where he succeeds E. 
H. Kreyenhagen who has retired after nearly 12 
years with the company. 
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More Seats—The addition of larger 
equipment and more flights has resulted 
in a 35% increase in passenger seats 
available on Mid-Continent Airlines. 

Traffic Up—Hawaiian Airlines carried 
49,536 passengers the first three months 
of 1946, a 62% increase over the same 
period a year ago. 

Express Gains—Air Express Division of 
Railway Express Agency reported an in- 
crease of 31% in volume of international 
air express shipped in the first three 
months of this year. 

Wins Award—“Airways to History,” a 
radio show narrated by E. V. Ricken- 
backer, president of Eastern Air Lines, 
won the Harper Award as one of the 10 
best radio shows of the 1945-46 winter 
season. 

TACA Bird—TACA explained that the 
streamlined bird used in its emblem is 
a real bird, not a symbol. It’s a Guaras, 
a vari-colored tropical bird, has been 
used as the company symbol since 1932. 

Pan Am Calf—Pan American Airways 
flew a $26,000 calf from Miami to Bogota, 
Colombia, to be used for breeding pur- 
poses. Pan Am claimed it was the first 
shipment of its kind. 

Charter Flight—Pan American Airways 
will fly 37 staff members of the Research 
Institute of America to Bermuda for a 
six-day planning conference beginning 
June 29. 

Passenger Record—Pan American Air- 
ways carried 40,190 passengers to and 
from Latin America in March, a 250% 
increase over the same month in 1945. 

Carries Telephones—Delta Air Lines 
moved 6106 lbs., of French telephones 
from Chicago to Atlanta for Southern Bell 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Receives Award—Pan American Airways 
has been awarded the first Stephens Col- 
lege citation for outstanding contributions 
to aviation progress. 
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FORWARD CARGO HOLD 


RADIO COMPARTMENT 


Delta now adds two brilliant new 
luxury services to Southern skyways 
at regular fares. Between Chicago 
and Miami it’s the “ROCKET” 
Between Atlanta and Dallas «Port 
W orth it’s the “COMET”. Both are 
express flights in fast, giant = 
re your next trip, specify space 

the “Rocket” or “Comet” for fa iene 
travel in more spacious comfort. 
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MEN'S LOUNGE 


PASSENGER ENTRANCE 


AFT CARGO HOLD 


For Reservations 
Call Your 
Travel Agent 




















Orders Now Accepted 





for 


ALUMINUM 
SHEETS 


New Sheets 
New Mill Crates 
Good Sizes 


Located in California, Michigan 
Washington, Georgia, Missouri, 
Ohio, Kentucky and 
Pennsylvania 


ASSOCIATED METALS 


Telephone Long Distance WAlnut 4156-7 
ATLANTA, GA. 


BOB ROBBINS, in charge of sales 
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[* YOU WANT to browse through an interesting publication sometime, get yourself a 
copy of American Avration Air Trarric Guipe . . . Believe it or not, we don’t say 
this merely —— the Am Trarric Gume happens to be an AMERICAN a pub- 
lication . . . This publication contains schedules and routes of all regular U. S. air- 
lines plus airlines scattered all over the world . . . We counted some 98 of them and 
it takes almost 200 pages a month to cover them all . . « Did you know that Bemidji 
Airlines has service four days a week from Minneapolis to St. Cloud and Bemidji, Minn., 
with Noorduyn Norseman airplanes? . . . Or that Texas Air Lines has an intrastate 
system that covers Texas from north to south and from east to west? - » « Oe that 
China National Aviation Corporation is flying eight schedules a week over the famous 
Hump from Chungking and Kunming to Calcutta? . . . You can find all kinds of 
interesting information in this book . . . Have a look at it sometime . 

We just thought of a world-shaking story .. . We're thinking of getting our 
statistical department to do some computaions on how many pound-miles of service 
the airlines are performing in hauling sand around the country . . . For the benefit 
of amy newcomers present, we will explain that in the DC-4 equipment now being 
put into service by the airlines, it is often necessary to have some sand ballast in 
the nose so that the airplane will be balanced properly . . Funny thing is that 
as more passengers are carried (especially on short hops where ‘they don’t have much 
baggage) more sand must be carried, because there’s more weight in the rear end of 


the plane that must be offset . . . One of our airline friends told us the other day 
that a station manager, in one of his lighter moments, had even figured out how bad 
this sand business could get . . . He calculated that c1 a short run, if the airline 


had an average of only 30 passengers one way (heaven fo=bid) and 50 to 55 in the 
other direction, he was going to have to employ two full-time “sandhogs” and get 
a lot of mechanized equipment to take care of the sand . . . We were also wondering 
what would happen when he got all the sand piled up at his end of the line . 
This story has endless possibilities . . . 


Some of our airline friends who are interested in passenger comfort tell us that 
a problem that needs some attention is how to keep passengers reasonably cool on 
hot days from the time the airplane leaves the ramp until it takes off. . . . One 
of the hottest places in the world is the inside of an airplane when it’s sitting in 
the boiling sun. . . . And with increased schedules there’s often a long wait at 
the end of the runway before take-off . . . One of our friends suggested that 
inasmuch as the airlines are carrying ballast in the noses of four-engined equip- 
ment maybe they could install a small air conditioner. . . . We don’t know whether 
it’s practicable, but we pass the suggestion and the problem along to those who might 
be able to solve it. . . . 


Recently we said that with postwar competition from other forms of transportation, the 
airlines were going to have to sell and sell hard . .. This brought a letter from 
Flight Officer Harry Austell, Air Transport Command ... He had ferried an airplane 
east and was returning to Long Beach, Calif., for further duty .. . He stepped up to 
an American Airlines’ counter and the AA reservations gal really put the heat on him 
to buy a round-trip ticket . . . He notes in his letter that this is probably the first 
time anyone ever tried to sell a ferry pilot a round-trip ticket ... But he adds, “I 
must say American has the right idea” ... Furthermore he’s going to ride AA home 
after his discharge this month .. . Salesmanship pays off again .. . 


We don’t intend to devote space every issue to our pet hate, the tipping of porters 
at airports, but following our last piece we received an interesting letter from Frank 
Courtney, of La Jolla, Calif, which we want to quote . . . It might give somebody 
something to think about . He says, in part: “I think the ‘skycap’ question is tied 
up with the generally unsatisfactory luggage problem on the airlines. On a railroad 
or steamship, you don’t expect to carry your heavy luggage; you get a porter to 
carry it and you don’t usually mind paying in the form of a tip. But you would be 

darned annoyed if you were compelled to do the same thing with a small bag which 
you could, and probably want to, carry yourself. Yet that is what occurs on the air- 
lines. The baggage handlers, of all sorts, on the airlines have a strange way of mak- 
ing you feel that the baggage is their property until they choose to hand it over. If, 
in a change of planes at an airport, there is a long wait, during which you want to 
get something out of your baggage, you are invariably made to feel that you are up- 
setting the whole routine of the line. ant ae there is an intensive conference of the 
baggage staff, after which a ‘skycap’ brings you your small bag with an air of having 
exhausted himself to the extent that nothing less than 50c will restore his energy. At 
terminals it is no rare experience to see your little case on a truck and, no matter 
how urgently you may need it to get away, you must await the ceremonial delivery 
via ‘skycap’ who must, of course, be awarded for his part in the ceremony. Try and 
collect it yourself, and the whole local airline management blows up . . . Our air- 
planes and loading arrangements are still such that we must suffer the inconvenience 
= Being wren oe ones Sea tee Com we. But the tipping of ‘skycaps’ has 
greatly increased the number of forms which that inconvenience can take, and it 
ought to be stopped” . . . You will not find us disagreeing, Mr. Courtney .. . 


Eric BraMLey 
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ONE WAY TO LOAD PASSENGERS 


Man in control tower (A) fires in 
chime (B) frightening dog (Cc) man > 
string igniting lighter (D) which ~ mere 
gent’s beard. He reaches for buc af - 
waking beaver (F) who gre vee bins 
releasing cotapult which ——S y 
senger (H) into arms of hostess (J). 





Why /mprovise ? 





Make loading simple 


with Deluxe 


$402231 Aeroramp deluxe 
passenger loader 


Airquipment’s deluxe passenger loader can be of every airport's ground handling equipment. In 
easily rolled into position. Ina moment it can be addition to passenger loaders, utility stands are 
adjusted to the door level of any modern trans- available for operations on engine, wing and tail, 
port. Locked into position, air travelers and crews for washing and servicing and even cargo loading. 
can use its level steps immediately with ease and Write for full details and specifications to Dept. 
safety. Aeroramps should be a permanent part A-4, Airquipment Company. 


* 7 
15 E. VERD AVE., BURBANK All RNIA 
Ainquipmenl COMPANY '° © YERDUGO AVE., + CALIFORNI 


CABLE ADDRESS: “AIRQUIP” 


BATTERY CARTS DOLLIES JACKS CRANES SLINGS STANDS 
AEROSTANDS TOW BARS SPECIAL AIRCRAFT TOOLS 





























New Services 


Northwest Ready for 
DC-4 Transcontinental 
Schedules on May 15 


Northwest Airlines was scheduled to 
inaugurate transcontinental flights with 
DC-4 equipment May 15, one flight op- 
erating between New York and Seattle 
and the other between Newark and Port- 
land, Ore. The flights will include non- 
stop runs between New York and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

Northwest also has added these DC-3 

services: An additional flight between 
Seattle and Billings, two daily round trips 
between Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., 
an additional round trip between Winni- 
peg and Chicago. Madison, Wis., has been 
given another stop on Twin Cities-Chicago 
flights. 
® United Air Lines inaugurated a new 
over-night DC-4 service between New 
York, Chicago Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. Also added by United was a San 
Francisco-New York flight, which crosses 
the country in 11 hours, 27 minutes, stop- 
ping only at Omaha. The carrier also re- 
sumed service from Lincoln and Grand 
Island, Nebr. 
@ Delta Air Lines inaugurated through 
service from Texas and Florida, elimin- 
ating the change of aircraft at Atlanta. 
Flights include a DC-4 round-trip be- 
tween Ft. Worth-Dallas and Miami, one 
DC-3 trip between the same points, and 
a DC-3 round-trip between Ft. Worth- 
Dallas and Jacksonville. 





Cuba, Nicaragua, Panama and 


Senoritas from Mexico, Costa Rica, 
TACA Stewardesses—/jordures, make up the latest class of TACA stewardesses trained In 


San Jose, Costa Rica. They are shown in front of the air ferminal building at that point. 


The com- 


pany's stewardesses speak Spanish and English. 





® Northeast Airlines inaugurated round- 
trip DC-4 flights between New York and 
Boston. Later this month, all Northeast 
flights between these points will be made 
with DC-4 equipment. Flying time is one 
hour. 

® Braniff Airways inaugurated daily 
round-trip service with DC-4s between 
San Antonio, Dallas, Kansas City and 
Chicago. Braniff also began service to 
Ponca City, Okla., and added another non- 
stop flight between Dallas and Houston. 
@ American Airlines resumed service to 
Albany, N. Y., with a round-trip daily 
between Albany and Boston, Springfield, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie and 
Cieveland. American also augmented its 
27 DC-3 round trips daily between New 
York and Boston with four DC-4 round- 


trips. 

® Transcontinental & Western Air breught 
its regularly scheduled flying time be- 
tween Chicago and New York under three 





NOW DIRECT AIR SERVICE BETWEEN 
WASHINGTON :-SYRACUSE 


BALTIMORE 
READING 


MONTREAL 
OTTAWA 


Linking the capitals of the United States and Canada with 
their first direct air service, Colonial Airlines has taken an- 
other important step forward in international transportation. 


18 Flights Daily New York - Montreal 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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hours on three of its Constellation flights. 
The new schedules call for an in-the-air 
time of 2 hours, 55 minutes. 

® National Airlines inaugurated one-stop 
DC-4 flights between New York and New 
Orleans via Jacksonville daily, and opened 
a new trans-Gulf operation between 
Miami and New Orleans via Tampa. 
Other new flights include an additional 
non-stop each way between New York 
and Norfolk, resumption of service to 
Daytona Beach and an additional trip 
each way into Orlando. 

® Pennsylvania-Central Airlines revised 
its DC-4 schedules between Chicago and 
Washington to provide a “morning, noon 
and night” service, and more convenient 
schedules for Washington-Cleveland, Nor- 
folk-Baltimore. 

@All American Aviation extended its 
pick-up route between Pittsburgh and 
Huntington, W. Va., to include Cincinnati 
as the southern terminal, and George- 
town, O., and Maysville, Ky., as interme- 
diate points. 


International Services 


BOAC Will Continue 
With Boats Until Oct. 1 


British Overseas Airways Corp. an- 
nounced that it would continue its thrice 
weekly operation in each direction with 
flying boats between Baltimore and Ber- 
muda until Oct. 1, and filed a request with 
the CAB to lower fares on the run, effec- 
tive May 12. 

Under the proposed tariff, one-way fare 
would be dropped from $80 to $70, and 
round-trip fare from $144 to $126. The 
company originally had proposed to dis- 
continue the service this month. 

®TACA Airways System added Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, as an intermediate 
point on its routes between Panama and 
Mexico City. TACA charter flights serv- 
ing Guatemala and other points on the 
TACA system are available from Miami. 

®Panair do Brasil, affiliate of Pan 
American Airways, inaugurated weekly 
service from Rio de Janeiro to Paris and 
London. Constellation equipment is being 
used. 





BOAC Urges Use of Flying Boats 

Officials of British Overseas Airways re- 
cently in Australia have urged Common- 
wealth officials to adopt flying boats for the 
proposed joint Empire transpacific service, it 
is reported. The Australians are said to op- 
pose the suggestion, preferring the use of 
four-engined landplanes. The Common- 
wealth government recently purchased three 
Douglas DC-4.. 
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From an Airline Executive who knows 


*“* ... We have given this receiver every electrical 
test that we deem important and have found it 

















to be a remarkably good performer . . . 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME 


This report from D. E. Busse, Supervisor of 
Ground Station Radio Engineering for TWA, is 
characteristic of what airline experts are saying 
about the NC-2-40 Series-type receiver. 


Designed for ground station use, the NC-2-40CSR 
has a frequency range of from 200 to 400 KC 
and from 1,000 to 30,000 KC. The circuit em- 
ployed consists of one stage of radio frequency 
amplification, a separate first detector and stabi- 
lized high frequency oscillator, two intermediate 
frequency stages, an infinite impedance second 
detector, a self-balancing phase inverter and 
audio amplifier, and an 8-watt push-pull audio 
output stage. 


NATIONAL COMPANY 


MALDEN, MASS 












IN RADIO COMMUNICATIONS 








New Services 


Northwest Ready for 
DC-4 Transcontinental 
Schedules on May 15 


Northwest Airlines was scheduled 
inaugurate transcontinental flights with 
DC-4 equipment May 15, one flight op- 
erating between New York and Seattle 
and the other between Newark and Port- 
land, Ore. The flights will include non- 
stop runs between New York and Minne- 
apolis-St. Paul. 

Northwest also has added these DC-3 

services: An additional flight between 
Seattle and Billings, two daily round trips 
between Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., 
an additional round trip between Winni- 
peg and Chicago. Madison, Wis., has been 
given another stop on Twin Cities-Chicago 
flights. 
® United Air Lines inaugurated a new 
over-night DC-4 service between New 
York, Chicago Denver and San Fran- 
cisco. Also added by United was a San 
Francisco-New York flight, which crosses 
the country in 11 hours, 27 minutes, stop- 
ping only at Omaha. The carrier also re- 
sumed service from Lincoln and Grand 
Island, Nebr. 
®Delta Air Lines inaugurated through 
service from Texas and Florida, elimin- 
ating the change of aircraft at Atlanta. 
Flights include a DC-4 round-trip be- 
tween Ft. Worth-Dallas and Miami, one 
DC-3 trip between the same points, and 
a DC-3 round-trip between Ft. Worth- 
Dallas and Jacksonville. 
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® Northeast Airlines inaugurated round- 
trip DC-4 flights between New York and 
Boston. Later this month, all Northeast 
flights between these points will be made 
with DC-4 equipment. Flying time is one 
hour. 

® Braniff Airways inaugurated daily 
round-trip service with DC-4s between 
San Antonio, Dallas, Kansas City and 
Chicago. Braniff also began service to 
Ponca City, Okla., and added another non- 
stop flight between Dallas and Houston. 
® American Airlines resumed service to 
Albany, N. Y., with a round-trip daily 
between Albany and Boston, Springfield, 
Syracuse, Rochester, Buffalo, Erie and 
Cieveland. American also augmented its 
27 DC-3 round trips daily between New 
York and Boston with four DC-4 round- 
trips. 

® Transcontinental & Western Air breught 
its regularly scheduled flying time be- 
tween Chicago and New York under three 
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Linking the capitals of the United States and Canada with 
their first direct air service, Colonial Airlines has taken an- 
other important step forward in international transportation. 


18 Flights Daily New York - Montreal 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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hours on three of its Constellation flights. 
The new schedules call for an in-the-air 
time of 2 hours, 55 minutes. 

® National Airlines inaugurated one-stop 
DC-4 flights between New York and New 
Orleans via Jacksonville daily, and opened 
a new trans-Gulf operation between 
Miami and New Orleans via Tampa. 
Other new flights include an additional 
non-stop each way between New York 
and Norfolk, resumption of service to 
Daytona Beach and an additional trip 
each way into Orlando. 

® Pennsylvania-Central Airlines revised 
its DC-4 schedules between Chicago and 
Washington to provide a “morning, noon 
and night” service, and more convenient 
schedules for Washington-Cleveland, Nor- 
folk-Baltimore. 

@ All American Aviation extended its 
pick-up route between Pittsburgh and 
Huntington, W. Va., to include Cincinnati 
as the southern terminal, and George- 
town, O., and Maysville, Ky., as interme- 
diate points. 


International Services 


BOAC Will Continue 
With Boats Until Oct. 1 


British Overseas Airways Corp. an- 
nounced that it would continue its thrice 
weekly operation in each direction with 
flying boats between Baltimore and Ber- 
muda until Oct. 1, and filed a request with 
the CAB to lower fares on the run, effec- 
tive May 12. 

Under the proposed tariff, one-way fare 
would be dropped from $80 to $70, and 
round-trip fare from $144 to $126. The 
company originally had proposed to dis- 
continue the service this month. 

®TACA Airways System added Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala, as an intermediate 
point on its routes between Panama and 
Mexico City. TACA charter flights serv- 
ing Guatemala and other points on the 
TACA system are available from Miami. 

®Panair do Brasil, affiliate of Pan 
American Airways, inaugurated weekly 
service from Rio de Janeiro to Paris and 
— Constellation equipment is being 
used. 





BOAC Urges Use of Flying Boats 

Officials of British Overseas Airways re- 
cently in Australia have urged Common- 
wealth officials to adopt flying boats for the 
proposed joint Empire transpacific service, it 
is reported. The Australians are said to op- 
pose the suggestion, preferring the use of 
four-engined landplanes. The Common- 
wealth government recently purchased three 
Douglas DC-4s. 
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From an Airline Executive who knows 


“*... We have given this receiver every electrical 
test that we deem important and have found it 
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to be a remarkably good performer . . . 


THE MOST DISTINCTIVE NAME 
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This report from D. E. Busse, Supervisor of 
Ground Station Radio Engineering for TWA, is 
characteristic of what airline experts are saying 
about the NC-2-40 Series-type receiver. 


Designed for ground station use, the NC-2-40CSR 
has a frequency range of from 200 to 400 KC 
and from 1,000 to 30,000 KC. The circuit em- 
ployed consists of one stage of radio frequency 
amplification, a separate first detector and stabi- 
lized high frequency oscillator, two intermediate 
frequency stages, an infinite impedance second 
detector, a self-balancing phase inverter and 
audio amplifier, and an 8-watt push-pull audio 
output stage. 
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Colonial Leads Fight Against 
Planned PCA—NEA Merger 


Observers See Some Chance 
Of Success for Proposal 
By Dantet S. Wentz II 


~ HARP, almost bitter, opposition, led by 
Colonial Airlines highlighted a three- 

day hearing in which examiners of- the 
Civil Aeronautics Board explored exhaus- 
tively the details of a merger’ of 
Northeast Airlines into the Pennsylvania- 
Central Airlines system. The hearing, 
conducted by CAB Examiner Ross I. New- 
mann, canvassed every possible aspect 
of the agreement whereby the 1,451-mile 
Northeast route is proposed to be welded 
on to the 3,996-mile PCA system through 
an exchange of the two airlines’ stock. 

Colonial’s opposition was made clear at 
the outset when Alexander C. Dick, attor- 
ney for the company, raised legal hurdles 
which caused a one-day delay in the 
hearing. The President of the United 
States, pod Secretary of State, Trans- 
Canada Air Lines, and the Air Transport 
Board of Canada, said Dick, had not been 
properly notified of the hearing, which 
had an international aspect through the 
fact that Northeast’s Route 27 extends 
into Moncton, N. B., and Montreal. CAB 
itself was asked to rule on the matter, 
and, after hastily sending a copy of the 
application to the White House, it was 
decided that adequate notice had been 
given. 

The hearing got underway in earnest 
the following day, with. PCA President 
C. Bedell Monro taking the stand to ex- 
plain the benefits to both airlines, the 
Government and the traveling public 
which he maintained would flow from 
the marriage of the two lines. The con- 
solidated company, Monro said, would 
produce a strong new unit in the U. S. 
air transport industry, a unit which 
would (1) effect important operational 
economies beyond the reach of Northeast 
independently; (2) provide more abund- 
ant and flexible service patterns; (3) di- 
rect the local traffic experience of both 
companies toward an intensive develop- 
ment of short haul business in the New 
England area served by Northeast; (4) 
create substantial new business by offer- 
ing improved one-carrier service between 
points on the merged system: (5) provide 
sound and healthy competition which 
Northeast’s small size makes impossible 
independently; (6) afford mail pay econo- 
mies to the government and lower fares 
to the traveling public; and (7) render 
improved service in the public interest. 

Monro stressed the contention that lin- 
ear integration of the two systems would 
be easily accomplished at New York, 
where economies could be achieved 
through the elimination of duplicate facil- 
ities. He also pointed out the greater re- 
sources and experience of PCA could 
bring to bear in the development of the 
air transport potential on Northeast’s 
routes. 

On cross-questioning of Monro Colo- 
nial’s attorney laid heavy stress on an 
attempt to provide that the exchange of 
stock agreed upon by the two carriers as 
the method of accomplishing the merger 
would result in the payment by PCA of 
an unwarrantedly high price for North- 
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east’s certificates. The exchange, based 
on the relative market prices of the two 
stocks, would give Northeast’s share- 
holders one share of PCA stock in re- 
turn for each two shares of Northeast. 
Dick pointed out that the sum of 250,000 
shares of PCA stock the Northeast share- 
holders would receive, would, if placed 
on the open market at current prices, 
realize nearly $9,500,000. Monro, however, 
contended that the comparison was un- 
fair and _— worthless because, for a 
variety of financial reasons, PCA could 
not make such an offering at present. 
Other attorneys remarked that if the 
proposed agreement were an acquisition 
of control rather than a merger, the price 
to be paid might be a valid consideration, 
but that under the complete merger 
proposal in this instance there was no 
actual “sale” or “purchase” in the usual 
sense of those terms. 

Other opposition came from Transcon- 
ee & Western Air and National Air- 
ines. 

At the hearing’s close, observers were 
somewhat reluctant to hazard guesses 
as to the outcome of the merger pro- 
posal, Majority opinion was that it had 
about a 50-50 chance of success. Some 
believed that the merger might be ap- 
proved largely because of the paticity 
of cold, hard statistical evidence that it 
would be detrimental to other carriers. 


Board Backs Pan Am 
In Proposal to Reduce 
Government Discounts 


Pan American Airways, following the 
lead of a number of steamship companies 
and foreign airlines, has long offered a 
discount of 25% ito certain employes of 
the U. S. and foreign governments travel- 
ing over its Latin American routes. Near- 
ly a year ago, it attempted to reduce 


this discount to 15% only to be imme. 
diately faced with a flurry of protests 
chiefly from the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, interested in holding the price 
line of Sept. 15, 1942, and from the Cen. 
tral Labor union and Metal Trades union 
of the Panama Canal Zone, concerned 
with protecting the interests of many 
employes of the Canal and the Panama 
Railroad Co. who had long enjoyed trans- 
portation at the discount. 

The upshot of the whole affair was a 
full-blown investigation of the discount 
question by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
culminating in an order issued last De- 
cember which forbade PAA to lower the 
discount rate. The Board at that time 
stated that reducing the discounts would 
be tantamount to raising fares above 
the level prevailing on the base date of 
federal price control legislation. 

Last week the Board got around to a 
more detailed explanation of its December 
order, issuing an opinion to clarify its 
views, and disclosing, in an offhand way, 
that the discount actually had been 
lowered to 15% with accompanying fare 
reduction which brought the final results 
within the limits of the Stabilization 
(Price Control) Act. 

The Board declared that discounts, al. 
‘hough once-valuable devices for promot. 
ing air travel, “have now outlived their 
usefulness for such purpose.” This seemed 
to back up Pan American’s views, for 
the carrier had maintained throughout 
lengthy proceedings on the case that the 
discounts were discriminatory and should 
be removed. The Board, however, deter- 
mined that the discounts should be re- 
tained at the 25% level, feeling that the 
removal of the discrimination was less 
important than holding the price line. 

To accomplish both results, Pan Amer- 
ican filed a new tariff with CAB, calling 
for a 15% discount but lowering its fares 
wherever necessary so that in no case 
would the new fares minus the 15% dis- 
count be higher than the fares prevailing 
on Sept. 15, 1942, less a 25% discount. 

Again the Central Labor union pro- 
tested, but this time CAB backed the 
carrier, stating that it wholly approved 
PAA’s plan to reduce the discounts and 
still comply with price control legislation. 
The labor group’s protests were mainly 
based on the little- known fact that the 
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Does your Airline need 
Aur-Selling Experience in its 
Advertising? 





@ Airlines are going to need a lot 
more two-fisted selling from now on. 
And our “‘Blueprint for Successful Air- 
line Advertising’ shows you how to 
make your advertising do the kind of 
selling job that you need . . . to make 
new equipment pay without delay... 
and to realize your objectives in pay- 
load, progress and profit. 

The Blueprint will show you in a few 
moments that this advertising agency 
has the kind of air-selling experience 


that you want . . . that we know fly- 


ing . . . know how to sell it... 


It will pay you to see our “Blueprint for Successful 


Airline Advertising” . . . a study based on 18 years 


of getting results for aeronautical advertisers 


have been doing it successfully since 
1928. It presents clients and examples* 
to prove the point. 

Then the Blueprint quickly gets down 
to cases about your business. It ana- 
iyzes current airline advertising . . . 
gives latest available figures on ex- 
penditures . . . shows you where and 
how major airlines are advertising . . . 
shows you why much airline advertis- 
ing falls far short of the kind of selling 
job that is so vitally needed now. 


The Blueprint also looks at airlines 
from the public viewpoint . . . shows 
you an analysis of the public mind on 


and an analysis of 


air travel... 


shippers’ minds and practices on air 
freight. From such facts and figures, 
plus our 18 years of successful experi- 
ence on the inside of aviation, it de- 
fines the basic course for giving your 
airline more traffic and more profit per 
advertising dollar invested. 


We are ready to show the ‘‘Blueprint 
for Successful Airline Advertising"’ to 
airline top executives... and we 
promise that you'll find the time well 
spent. You assume no obligation . 

but we do suggest prompt action 
Write or telephone today to Wilbur 
VanSant, president, and name a date 


that will suit your convenience 





*The sales-mindedness of our campaign on the neu 
Martin twin-engine transports, like all of our work 
for The Glenn L. Martin Company since 1929, is 
recognized throughout the air transport industry. 
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discounts to government employes are 
available not only on ys. and are. but 
ow for personal journeys, t these 

are extended to the dependents 
oF government employes as well. PAA’s 
new tariff provides that the personal 
travel discounts will cease completely 
on Sept. 15, 1946. 

The majority -opinion explaining the 
Board’s views on the discount question 
was signed CAB’s Vice-Chairman 
Oswald Ryan and Board Member Josh 
Lee. Member Harllee Branch, filed a 
dissenting opinion stating that in his 
view PAA’s original efforts to lower the 
discount from 25% to 15% should have 
been aproved because the effect of such 
a reduction on the stabilization program 
would have ben negligible. CAB’s Chair- 
man L. Welch Pogue and Member 
Clarence M. Young did not participate 
in the decision. 


Air France Asks Permits 
On Three Routes to U. S. 


Air France, 2 rue Marbeuf, Paris, has 
applied to the Civil Aeronautics Board for 
foreign air carrier permits on three of the 
five routes to French airlines by 
SI POS 

of . 27: - 
ton, New York and Washington; (2) 
France ‘to Chicago via Montreal; (3) 
France to New York and beyond to 


Mexico. 

Documents accompanyi the applica- 
tions disclosed that Air mce is cap- 
italized at 120,000,000 Francs, divided into 
240,000 shares of 500 Francs each. A de- 
cree of June 26, 1945, transferred owner- 
ship of some 210,000 of these shares to the 
French government. A later decree of 
Oct. 19, 1945, authorized the government 
to transfer not more than 40% of its 
shares to French companies or other 
French interests. The same decree trans- 
ferred 85,755 shares in this manner. In 
addition to the shares named above, the 
French government also holds 80,000 “ac- 
tion de jouissance” shares which are com- 
—- no par value, Ramm ee shares 
of stoc 


Board Hears Opposing Views 
In Pilot-Hour Argument 


ATA and ALPA Debate 
Part 61 of  gnenen 


IAMETRICALL views on 

how long an a. pilot should be 
permitted to fly on long-range transcon- 
tinental flights were. voiced at a Civil 
Aeronautics Board investigation on Apr. 
30 by the Air Transport Association and 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 

The airlines, through ATA, favor apply- 
ing the same rules to domestic operations 
as now apply to overseas flights. At pres- 
= a Pe Be vw crew (pilot and co-pilot) 

t fly domestically for more 
eight hours scheduled time. On interna- 
tional runs a two-man crew can fly 12 
hours if a third crew member (not neces- 
sarily a pilot) is aboard. With non-stop 
or one-stop transcontinental flights now 
possible, but taking more than eight hours, 
the airlines ask that the 12-hour rule be 
applied domestically, with a third crew 
member a 

ALPA, on the other hand, stated at the 
CAB investigation, which was held for 
the purpose of gathering information on 
the entire subject of pilots’ hours and 
fatigue, that it was opposed to the 12- 
hour rule even in the international field 
(unless the third crew member was a 
fully-qualified captain), that it felt that 
flight time for a two-man crew should 
never be over eight hours, with overall 
time on duty of 12 hours. 

ALPA President David L. Behncke 
summed up the pilots’ case by stating that 
“if any company is desirous of keeping 
an airplane in the air more than eight 
hours, they should put on two fully-quali- 
fied first ‘siete before they begin such 
flights and make proper provisions for 
rest while in flight, tation proper 
sieeping facilities and proper location of 
such facilities.” 

The airlines presented evidence that 
under Part 61 of the Civil Air Regulations, 
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which covers domestic flying, there have 
been no evidences of acute fatigue or pre- 
mature aging among pilots. Stuart G. 
Tipton, ATA general counsel, stated that 
Part 61 was deficient only in that it did 
not contemplate the long-range operations 
now possible within the U. S. Asking 
that the 12-hour rule from Part 41 (cov- 
ering foreign operations) be included in 
Part 61, he pointed out that safety con- 
siderations are identical in domestic and 
overseas flights. 

Airline operations officials and company 
medical directors stated at the hearing 
that they had seen no evidence of chronic 
fatigue among pilots on international runs, 
and they expressed the opinion that pilots 
would prefer, and would be better off 
physically, flying longer hours with cor- 
respondingly less trips and more time 
off between trips. 

Frank Busch, TWA operations super- 
visor, pointed out that on coast-to-coast 
Constellation flights without crew change, 
a pilot would make only four round 
trips monthly to get in his time, whereas 
with an intermediate crew change he 
would fly eight to nine trips monthly. 

W. J. Addems, United Air Limes’ di- 
rector of flight operations, stated his be- 
lief that on long-range domestic oper- 
ations, the pilot fatigue factor would be 
well within reasonable limits. Application 
of the eight-hour rule to such operations, 
making non-stop transcontinentals impos- 
sible without an extra pilot, would 
a, the development of aviation in 
the U. S., he added. 

Dr. Ross McFarland, Pan America Air- 
ways, said he had noted mo cases of 
chronic fatigue among PAA pilots flying 
under Part 41, although he admitted that 
it was hard to set a “breaking point” and 
that fatigue was a hard thing to judge. 
Dr. W. A. Bock, of UAL’s medical de- 
~ ‘stated that in UAL’s Pacific 
operations a pilot had never been grounded 
because of fati 


atigue. 

On the other side, pilots attending the 
hearing with Behncke testified that they 
have often been fatigued at the end of 
a long trip, especially if an instrument ap- 
proach was necessary at destination. They 
added that 12 hours was too much fiying 
unless they got some rest during the trip, 
and they did not believe they could do 
this safely unless they could turn the 
plane over to another fully-qualified pilot. 

CAB is interested also in determining 
through the investigation whether sched- 
uled flying hours is the correct “yard- 
stick” by which a pilot’s work should be 
measured or whether “on-duty” time 
(the period from the time a pilot reports 
for duty until he is released from duty) 
should be considered. It was revealed 
that the airlines now have a “lid” of 16 
hours on on-duty time, recognizing that 
a pilot puts in considerable time on the 
ground in addition to his flying. 

Behncke, however, opposed using on- 
duty time without considering flight time, 
stating that this would result in pilots 
flying longer. There should be a lid on 
on-duty time “of not more than 12 hours 
with two pilots and their flying time 
should, with the larger and faster equip- 
ment, be limited to not more than seven 
on te ce tt cuuaine Geum” hb 
said. 
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For The Age of Air 


Thousands of communities heretofore inaccessible 
by air will soon be linked by regular feeder service, 
using planes now in production in leading aircraft 
plants. 


Continental Motors Corporation is helping to make 
this dream come true. Drawing on more than four 
decades of engine-building experience, as well as 
on technical knowledge acquired under pressure of 
war, Continental has developed and is building two 
advanced new models especially for feeder line 
and executive use. These new engines, the R-9A and 
GR-9A, are of the 9-cylinder, radial air-cooled type. 
The R-9A with direct drive develops 525 h.p. — 
the GR-9A with gear drive, 600 h.p. 


Continental-built forerunners of these engines, 
basically the same in type, powered some 54,000 
planes, Helicats, amphibious craft and tanks, oper- 
ating for millions of hours under the most gruelling 
conditions. in adapting them to their new peace- 
time application, power has been stepped up 
through numerous refinements, without loss of 
emphasis either on fuel economy or over-all operat- 
ing cost. A new brochure describing Continental 
Aircraft Engines will be mailed on request. 


(Continental Motors [orporation 
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CAB Activities 


By Daniel S. Wentz Il 


4 ve Pennsylvania-Central-Northeast 
Airlines Merger hearings, and the 
Board’s opinion on government travel dis- 
counts affecting Pan American Airways’ 
Latin American routes (discussed more 
fully elsewhere in this issue) were the 
main highlights in the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s activities. 

International Decisions Due Soon—The 
Board continued to press final disposition 
of a number of large and important inter- 
national route cases which in the opinion 
of most of the industry have been long 
overdue. Observers close to the Board 
thought it very likely that several of 
these international opinions as well as 
several domestic decisions would be is- 
sued prior to the departure of CAB 
Chairman L. Welch Pogue in June. 

North Central Oral Argument—<Another 
regional feederline proceeding—the North 
Central case—went before the Board for 
decision after a three-day oral argument. 
Applicants in the case presented a wide 
variety of new-service proposals ranging 
from conventional local routes through 
combination mail and passenger pick-up 
operations to passenger helicopter services. 
Major airline applicants including Amer- 
ican, PCA, Chicago and Southern, Eastern, 
and Mid-Continent, were primarily inter- 
ested in new links between Chicago and 

is-St. Paul or between Mil- 
waukee and the Twin Cities. TWA, United 
and Northwest all asked additional inter- 


mediate points or alternate routings for 
their existing transcontinental systems. 
Feederline applicants included Bos Air 
Cargo; Burlington Transportation Co. (a 
subsidiary of Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 
Railroad Co.); Central States Aviation 
Corp.; Century Aviation; Chicago, Black 
Hills and Western Air Lines; Clear Ridge 
Aviation, Inc.; Hannaford Airlines Inc.; 
Iowa Airplane Co., Inc.; Midwest Airways, 
Inc.; North Central Airways, Inc.; Parks 
Air Transport, Inc. (recommended by CAB 
Examiner F. Merritt Ruhlen for feeder 
routes between Chicago and the Twin 
Cities and between Chicago and Des 
Moines); and Wisconsin Central Airlines. 

United Asks Amendment—United Air 
Lines asked the Board for an amendment 
to its New York-San Francisco Route 1 
from either Omaha, Cheyenne or Denver 
to Los Angeles, or in the alternative, an 
entirely new route from either of the 
three cities to Los Angeles. United filed 
its application shortly after a U. S. Circuit 
Court of Appeals had upheld the Civil 


‘Aeronautics Board’s award of a Denver- 


Los Angeles route to Western Air Lines. 

Route Competency Requirements—A 
one-day discussion brought representatives 
of the Air Transport Association, the Air 
Line Pilots Association and the Board’s 
safety bureau before CAB to discuss pro- 
posed changes in route competency re- 
quirements for airline pilots. Under 
changed rules proposed by the safety bu- 
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reau, greater responsibility for insuring 
thorough route familiarity would be placed 
on the carriers and on the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration. The ATA en- 
dorsed the safety bureau’s proposals. 
David L. Behncke, ALPA president, said 
his group opposed the suggested changes, 
which, he declared, might represent an 
abdication by CAB of its statutory duties. 
He favored a set of rules whereby CAB 
would set up minimum standards for route 
competency. The Board’s final action on 
- proposed changes will be announced 
ater. 

Pilot Error Given as Cause—In a formal 
report on an accident in which a Pan 
American Airways Martin M-130 flying 
boat crashed and sank while making a 
night landing at Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
B. W. L, on Jan. 8, 1945, the Board stated 
that pilot error in misjudging the height 
of the plane above the water was respon- 
sible for the crash. The ship was being 
operated in scheduled service on the com- 
pany’s route between Miami and Leopold- 
ville, Belgian Congo. 

EAL Requests Rehearing—Eastern Air 
Lines, through E. Smythe Gambrell, its 
counsel, petitioned the Board for rehear- 
ing, reargument and reconsideration in the 
hard-fought Florida case (Docket 489 et 
al.). Eastern claimed in its petition that 
the Board’s award of the New Orleans- 
Tampa-Miami trans-Gulf cut-off route to 
National Airlines was based on “stale” 
statistical material, and should be re- 
viewed in the light of present-day studies. 
The petition also stated that even if the 
Board allowed its route grant to National 
to stand, there was sufficient business on 
the short-cut to support two carriers. 

Extension of Pick-Up Route—The Board 
issued a temporary exemption order au- 
thorizing All American Aviation to extend 
one of its pick-up routes from Hunting- 
ton, W. Va., to Cincinnati, Ohio,. and 
allowing it to include Maysville, Ky., and 
Georgetown, Ohio, as temporary inter- 
mediate points. In issuing the exemption, 
which had been aan p bom previously, 
the Board said that it was acting on the 
recommendation of the Post Office Depart- 
ment. AAA said that the extension to 
Cincinnati was needed because American 
Airlines’ suspension of service at Hunting- 
ton due to airport inadequacies left it 
without a connecting carrier at that point. 
The exemption terminates when American 
returns to Huntington or when another 
carrier is able to begin service there. 

Northwest Route Consolidation—At the 
close of a brief hearing on Northwest Air- 
lines’ application for consolidation of its 
Routes 3, 45, and 69,CAB Examiner Frank 
A. Law, Jr., stated that he would recom- 
mend that the Board grant the application. 
Representatives of the airline stated that 
consolidation would permit clerical econ- 
omies ranging from $15,000 to $18,000 an- 
nually, and would provide improved serv- 
ice for through passengers on Northwest's 
system. 

Board Removes Objections—The Board's 
objections’ to the completion of American 
Airlines’ purchase commitment for 100 
Convair 240s because of a possible com- 
mon control of the two companies through 
‘he stockholdings of Aviation Corp. were 
removed as the Board vacated a show 
cause order of Mar. 11. The vacating or- 
der stated that AVCO had filed affidavits 
assuring the Board that its stock interest 
in American Airlines had been reduced to 
51,538 shares, or less than the four per 
cent set as the maximum permissible 
figure by CAB. 
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Pacific Northern Coastliner over Mt. McKinley, 


Alaska, highest peak on the North American 
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continent. Fly the modern way in Pacific 


GUSTAVUS, Northern’s luxurious new 21-passenger DC-3s, 


‘ built by Douglas and offering warmth and com- 
PACIFIC NORTHERN AIRLINES ‘ fort in your flights through Alaska. 
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CAB Proceedings 


(A Summary of Applications Filed, Orders Issued, and Future Actions of the Civil Aeronautics Board.) 


Applications: 


Airfreight Forwarders Co. (Justin B. Rolfe, d.b.a.) 
122 £. 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y., for a 
permanent or temporary certificate authorizing the 
applicant to operate as an air freight agent and 
forwarder over scheduled, non-scheduled and char- 
ter air lines, both domestic and international. 
(Docket 2273). 

Charles A. Johnson and Paul D. Grossnickle (part- 
ners) 1299 James River Turnpike, Milton, W. Va., 
for @ permanent or temporary certificate authoriz- 
ing non-scheduled passenger and property service 
on 8 266-mile route between Huntington, W. Va., 
and Washington, D. C., via Charleston and Elkins, 
W. Va., and charter service. (Docket 2275). 

Linea al Venezolana (LAV), Caracas, 
Venezuela, for a permanent or temporary foreign 
air carrier permit authorizing mai!, passenger and 
property service between Maiquetia, Venezuela, and 

iami via Havane, and between Maiquetia and 
Montreal via Havana and New York. (Docket 2281). 

Pan American Airways, Inc., for an exemption 
order ne a | service to the Azores through 
Santa Maria in lieu of Horta. (Docket 2276). 

Pan ican Airways, iInc., for an exemption 
order authorizing service to London, England, 
through the use of Heathrow or other suitable air- 
port. (Docket ). 

Pioneer Intermountain Airways, c/o August G. 
Liebmann, Box 469, Benjamin Franklin Station, Wash- 
ington, D. C., for a permanent or temporary cer- 
tificate to authorize freight and cargo service over 
routes between San Francisco, Calif., and Pembina, 
N. D.; een San Francisco and Houston, Tex.: 
between Seattle, Wash., and Houston; between San 
Diego, Calif., and Denver, Colo.; and between San 
Francisco and Portland, Ore., all via various inter- 
mediate points. (Docket ze). 

Terminal Airlines,’ (Charles H. Babb, d.b.e), Glen- 
dale, Calif., for a permanent or temporary certifi- 
cate authorizing scheduled and non-scheduled mail 
and property service by helicopter between Los 
Angeles Municipal airport and points in the Los 
Angeles metropolitan area. (Docket 2278). 

ited Air Lines, for permission to operate non- 
stop between Allentown, Pa., and Detroit, Mich. 
(Docket 2277). 

Wien Alaska Airlines, inc., Fairbanks, Alaska, 
for an exemption order. authorizing mail service 
between Kotzebue and Barrow via Kivalina, Point 
mee Point Lay and Wainwright, Alaska. (Docket 

Western Air Lines, for a permanent certificate 
authorizing scheduled mail, p ger and property 
service between Seattle and Chicago via Everett 
and Spokane, Wash.; Coeur d'Alene, Idaho; Kali- 
spell, Great Falls, Lewistown and Billings, Mont.; 





Sheridan 'yo.; Spearfish, Rapid City, Pierre, 
Huron, Mitchell. and Yankton, e D.; Sioyx City, 
Fort ge, Waterloo and Dubuque, lowa; and 
Rockford, Ill. (Docket 2261). 


Orders: 


4668—Denying Caribbean-Atlantic Airlines’ applica- 
tions for exemption orders to authorize scheduled 
and non-scheduled service between A Christian- 
sted, St. Croix, V. |., and Curacao, N. W. |., and 
(2) between San Juan, Puerto Rico and Kingston, 
Jamaica, both via various intermediate points. 
(Dockets 2249 and 2250). 

4649—Denying a motion of Moore-McCormack Lines, 
Inc., requesting reopening of the Latin American 
Case for the admission of new evidence on 
occurrences since hearings on the proceedings 
were closed. (Docket 525 et al.) 

44670—Approving an_interlockin relationship re- 
sulting from the holding by Harry Johnson 
of a directorship in Chicago and Southern Air 
Lines. Johnson is also sole owner of Great 
Southern Coaches. (Docket 2200). 

467|—Approving an application of Aviation Corp. 
for CAB's approval of and consent to the rev- 
ocation of a non-voting trust agreement between 
AVCO and Jesse H. Jones, as trustee, under 
which a number of shares of American Airlines’ 
stock, owned beneficially by AVCO, were held in 
a non-voting trust by Jones. (Docket 2052). 

4672—Approving agreements een Delta Air 
Lines and Transcontinental & Western Air relating 
to the sublease of ticket office. space in Chicago. 
(Agreements CAB Nos. 507 and 507-A). 

4675—Consolidating for purposes of decision the 
foreign air carrier permit application case to 
Aereas TACA de Colombia, S. A., and Aerovias 
Nacionales de Colombia, S$. A. (AVIANCA). 
Dockets 1824 and 1983). 

4476—Ordering a re-opening of the record in the 
foreign air carrier permit application case of 
Aerovias Nacionales de Colombia, S. A., to 
receive evidence in support of an amendment to 
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AVIANCA's application proposing an additional 
route between Barranquilla, Colombia, and New 
York, either non-stop or with stops at Jamaica, 
uba, Haiti, the British West Indies, or Wash- 
ington, D. C. (Docket 1983). 

4677—Approving an agreement between Pan Amer- 


ican Aijirwa and Aerovias Nacionales de 
Colombia, S. A. (AVIANCA) relating to the 
handling, servicing and care. of Pan American 


aircraft at Barranquilla, Colombia. (Agreement 
CAB No. 470). 
4678—Permitting the City of Concord, N. H., to 


intervene in the PCA-Northeast merger case. 


inet 2168). 

4 onsolidating the operation agreement between 
United Air Lines and Catalina Air Transport, 
Docket 2237, for hearing with a joint application 
of the same companies for approval of an air- 
port agreement. (Docket 2251). 

44682—Authorizing All American Aviation, by tem- 
porary exemption order, to operate between 
Huntington, W. Va., and Cincinnati, Ohio, over 
a revised routing from Parkersburg, W. Va., which 
includes Maysville, Ky., and Georgetown, Ohio, 
as temporary intermediate points. (Docket 2201). 

4683—Permitting Inland Air Lines, by temporary ex- 
emption order to expire June 30, to operate be- 
tween Pierre and Sioux Falls, S. D., because of 
airport conditions precluding normal operations 
into Inland's regular terminal at Huron, S. D. 
(Docket 2266). 

4684—Denying Northwest Airlines permission to in- 
tervene in Inland Air Lines’ application for an 
exemption order to permit service between Pierre 
and Sioux Falls, S. D. (Docket 2266). 

4690—Notifying United Air Lines that national de- 
fense requirements no longer necessitate any de- 
lay in inaugurating service to Visalia, Stockton, 
Modesto, and Merced, Calif., as intermediate 
points on its Route I!. (Docket 314 et al.) 

4694—Authorizing American Airlines to operate non- 
stop between El Paso and Abilene, Texas, on 
Route 4. 

4695—Permitting the cities of Lawrence and Wor- 
cester, Mass., to intervene in the PCA-Northeast 
merger case. (Docket 2168). 

46 otifying Northeast Airlines that national de- 


fense requirements no longer necessitate any de- 
lay in inaugurating service between Oak biutts 
Nantucket, Hyannis, and Provincetown, Mass., inter- 


mediate points on its Route 27. (Dockets 1084 
and 1607). 

4497—Permitting Colonial Airlines to intervene in 
the Pan American Airways’ U. S. domestic routes 
case. (Docket 1803). 

4698—Authorizing Pan American Airways temporarily 
to suspend service to and from Cat Cay, Bahama 
Islands, as an intermediate point between Miami 
and Nassau, Bahama Islands, on Route FAM-5, 
pending action on the carrier's application 
(Docket 2218) for elimination of Cat Cay as an 
intermediate point. 

4699—Authorizing Delta Air Lines to operate non- 
stop between Knoxville, Tenn.. and Greenville- 
Spartanburg, S. C., on Route 54 

4701—Authorizing Stanley F. Chmiel, by temporary 
exemption order to terminate upon Board action 
on his application in Docket 2134, to engage in 
non-scheduled passenger and property service to 
all points within a 150-mile radius of Naknek, 
Alaska, and to offer charter service between al! 
points in the territory. (Docket 2134). 

ae Merle W. Smith, by temporary 
exemption order to terminate upon the Board's 
decision on his application in Docket 2028, to 
engage in non-scheduled passenger and property 
to all points within a 100-mile radius of Homer, 
Alaska, and to carry passengers between Homer 
and Seldovia and between Homer and Anchor 
Point. (Docket 

4703—Authorizing Leon R. Alsworth, by temporary 
exemption order to expire upon the Board's de 
cision on his application in Docket 2120, to en- 
gage in non-scheduled passenger and property 
service in the Bristol Bay area of Alaska; to op- 
erate charter service between all points in the 
territory; and to transport mail from North Nak- 
nek to South Naknek, E ik, Pilot Point and 
Ugashik, Alaska. (Docket $id): 

4704—Authorizing Kenneth H. Armstrong, 
porary exemption order to expire upon the 
Board's decision on his application in Docket 
2130, to engage in non-scheduled passenger and 
property service to all points within an unre- 
stricted radius of Dillingham, Alaska, and to op- 
erate charter trips between all points in the ter- 
ritory. (Docket 2130). 

4705—Authorizing American Airlines to operate non- 
stop between Columbus and Cincinnati, Ohio, on 
Route 22. 

4706—Authorizing Northeast Airlines to serve Hy- 
annis, Lawrence, Nantucket, New Bedford and 
Worcester, Mass., and Lewiston and Waterville, 
Me., through the use of Hyannis airport, Lawrence 
Municipal airport, Nantucket airport, New Bed- 


by tem- 
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Worcester Municipal air- 


ford Municipal airport 
and Waterville Municipal 


port, Lewiston airport, 
airport. 

4707—Authorizing Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 
serve Cheboygan, Saginaw-Bay City, and Traverse 
City, Mich., through the use of Emmett County 
airport, Tri-City airport and Traverse City air- 
port, respectively. 

4708—Permitting Pennsylvania-Central Airlines to 
operate non-stop between Norfolk and Baltimore 
on Route 1/4. 

4709—Authorizing Transcontinental & Western Air 
to operate non-stop between Rome and Cairo on 
flights serving Lisbon and Madrid. 

4710—Authorizing National Airlines to operate non- 
stop between Miami and New Orleans and be- 
tween Tampa and New Orleans on Route 39. 

47\|—Vacating Board Order 4590 of Mar. II, 1946 
which had required Aviation Corp., Consolidated 
Vultee Aircraft Corp. and American Airlines to 
show cause why CAB should not prohibit con 
summation of a contract under which American 
had agreed to purchase 100 Convair 240 aircraft. 
(Docket 2052). 

4713—Approving an agreement among American 
Overseas Airlines and other carrier members of 
the North Atlantic traffic conference of the Inter- 
national Air Transport association relating to the 
establishment of reservations procedured for trans 
Atlantic airlines. (Agreement C.A.B. 557). 

4716—Consolidating U. Airlines, Inc.'s applica 
tion in Docket 2233, proposing mail and property 
service between Boston and New Orleans, with 
the Boston-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case. 
(Docket 730 et al.) 

4717—Permitting the city of Portland, Me., to in- 
tervene in the PCA-Northeast merger case. 
(Docket 2168). 

4718—Denying a motion of Colonial Airlines which 
had requested postponement of the hearing in 
the PCA-Northeast merger case (Docket 2168) on 
the ground that the Secretary of State and other 
persons having a substantial interest in the pro- 
ceeding had not been properly notified. 

4719—Permitting the city of Norfolk, Neb., to inter 
vene in the North Central case. (Docket 415 et al) 

4720—Authorizing National Airlines to operate non 
stop between Orlando and St. Petersburg, Fla 
on Route 3!. 

472i—Permitting National 
stop between Norfolk 
on -Route 3}. 

4722—Authorizing Pan American 
porary exemption order to 
Manila, P. |., and Singapore 
ments, after the expiration on 
temporary certificate for that route 
Board's decision in the Pacific case. 


Airlines to operate non 
Va., and Charleston, S. C.., 


Airways by tem 
operate between 
the Straits Settle 

Apr. 29 of its 
pending the 


Calendar: 


May !5—Prehearing conference on United Air Lines’ 
Detroit-New York and Allentown-Detroit non-stop 
applications. (Dockets 2216 and 2277) 
Room 5132, Commerce Building. 

May !5—Briefs due in the Middle Atlantic area case. 
(Docket 674 et al.)> 

May !I5—Exhibits due in 


1 a. m 


Pan American Airways 


U. S. Domestic Routes case. (Docket 1803). Post- 
poned from Apr. |5 at PAA's request. 
May |é—Briefs due in the Braniff-C&S route con- 


solidation case. (Docket 1154 et al.) 

May 20—Date for exchange of exhibits in the Bos- 
ton-New York-Atlanta-New Orleans case. (Docket 
730 et al.) 

May 20—Briefs due in the Board's investigation of 
the Universal Air Travel plan. 

May 27—Briefs due in the Los Angeles area heli- 
copter service case. (Docket 896 et al.) 

May 29—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Boston-New 
York-Atianta-New Orleans case. (Docket 730 et al.) 

June |—Date for exchange of exhibits in the Ar 
zona-New Mexico case. (Docket 968 et al.) 


June 3—Tentative hearing date in the Chicage 
Seattle .case. (Docket 1303 et al.) Examiner Her- 
bert K. Bryan. 

June 10—Hearing on applications proposing mail 


and property service by helicopter in the Los 
Angeles area. (Docket 896 et al.) Examiner Ferdi- 
nand D. Moran. 

June 10—Hearing in the Boston-New York-Atlanta- 
New Orleans ‘case. (Docket 730 et al.) Examiners 
Ralph L. Wiser and Lawrence J. Kosters. 

June 14—Rebuttel exhibits due in Pan American 
Airways’ U. S. domestic routes case. (Docket 1803). 
Postponed from May |!5 at PAA's request. 

June 2i—Rebuttal exhibits due in the Arizona-New 
Mexico case. (Docket 968 et al.) 

July |—Hearing in Pan American Airways’ U. S. 
domestic routes case. (Docket 1803). Postponed 
from June 3 at PAA's request. 

July @—Hearing in the Arizona-New Mexico 
(Docket 968 et al.) Tentative. 


case. 
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By Major Al Williams, auias, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bidg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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Navy joke (crue-story type): 

Much Jap flak was radar-controlled. So 
the Navy gave the fly boys “window.” 
That's metal foil and, when released, it 
scattered in a huge cloud—a cloud that 
reflected micro-waves, thereby causing 
the flak guns to track on the “window,” 
while the planes flew right out of the 
Jap scopes! 

A fighter outfit tried it first, returned 
to their ship, and got the A.C.I. (intelli- 
gence) works: 

“Did the ‘window’ work?” 

“Yeh, I guess so,”’ reported the skipper. 

“Well, did it draw fire?” 

“Did it! Every blankety blank gun in 
the world! Millions of "em!" 

“That's the stuff,"” gleamed the A.C.I. 
“From what altitude did you release the 
‘window,’ Commander?” 








“Well... er... you see, we got pretty 
busy and I forgot to let the stuff go,” 
said the skipper. “It’s still in there!"’ and 
he jerked his thumb at an FGF, through 
any part of which most of the Pacific was 
visible! 





MAKE A NOTE 
FOR MEMORIAL DAY 
If you go to the Memorial Day Race in 
Indianapolis, put ‘er down on the new 
Bob Shank Airport. 

It's 4 miles NW of town, and as sweet 


| a port as you could hope to find. And, 


like any really hot port, it has Gulf Avia- 
tion Products! 
Because of the race, Bob Shank may be 


| too busy (with the things that keep a busy 
| airport operator busy) to tell you about 


that hard-wearing, tough lubricant, Gulf- 
pride Oil. 
He may not have time to tell you about 


| the Alchlor Process—that extra refining 





step that gets extra carbon-forming and 
sludge-making hydrocarbons out of the 
already refined oil that becomes Gulfpride. 

But don’t feel slighted—remember, 
Bob's going to be pretty busy. 

And the next time you set down there, 
he may be able to tell you these things 
about Gulfpride Oil! 











LITTLE KNOWN FACTS DEPT. 
“*A B-29 would have to mount 135 stand- 
ard lightplane engines (65 hp) to main- 
tain its present 8800 hp rating!”’ 

That's the first of 2 “Facts” by Charles 
Miller, of Sacramento,Cal. These 2 “Facts” 
not only get him a Commission of Perch 
Pilot (bottom rung), but mean that he's 
got only 3 more to go for his Senior 
Perch Pilot's Commission! Here's his 
second: 

“It would take about 13 hours to fly 
from the True North Pole to the Mag- 
netic North Pole in a lightplane!"’ 

And Lawrence L. Miller, S 2/C, Nor- 
man, Oklahoma, makes this “Miller- 
month” in the Perch with: 





LEFT OF CENTER? 
= 


SE @® 

“Torque in F6F'’s is handled by set- 
ting the engine off-center, rather than 
by wing wash-in or wash-out!"’ 

You too can become a Perch Pilot! 


Send your Little Known Fact (with proof!) 
to us at the above address. Now! 





Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 









































NEVER TAKE OFF WITHOUT] | A. UNCLOGGED VENTS] |(AND MOST IMPORTANT OF | |GQOD GULF AVIATION 
CHECKING YOUR FUEL SYSTEM} | B. AWIDE OPEN CONTROL! | ALL) — C. A TANK FULL OF GASOL fos 7 
TO BE SURE YOU HAVE---| | VALVE eon CORRECT OCTANE > 
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Airport Roundup: 





Tulsa and Cheyenne Negotiate 
For Transfer of Properties 


Cities Will Use Modification 
Centers for Airport Purposes 


AR ASSETS Administration has clas- 
sified the land and buildings included 

in the aircraft modification centers at 
Tulsa, Okla., and Cheyenne, Wyo., as air- 
port mye in order to dispose of the 

for airport purposes. 

Negotiations were underway with Tulsa 
and Cheyenne to transfer the properties 
to the cities without cost under the sur- 
plus property act. The modification 
buildings would be used as air terminals. 


@The city of Torrance, Calif.. and Public 
Works Administration were negotiating a con- 
tract at Torrance municipal airport, calling 
for a $2,000,000 construction program for the 
installation of air cargo terminal facilities. 
The 600-acre field will be used for both sche- 
duled and non-scheduled operations. 


@ Ontario, Calif, has taken over a war- 
surplus field at that point, and plans to con- 
vert it to a large-scale commercial airport. 
Pacific Overseas Airlines is using the field 
as a base of operations for the Air Transport 
Command. The airport is situated on a trunk 
highway, 30 miles from Los Angeles. 

@ Civil Aeronautics Administration is con- 
sidering development of a freight-cargo ter- 
minal for Washington, D. C., at nearby Belts- 
ville, Md., airport on the expectation that the 
saturation point will be reached at National 


Airport within the near future. National Air- 
port would handle passenger traffic only under 
CAA’s plan. 


@Revere, Mass., airport, slated to open for 
operations this month, announced that no 
landing fees would be charged. The airport 
will serve lightplane needs in the greater 
Boston area. 


@ City Manager E. B. Sherwin of Sacramento, 
Calif.. reported after a survey that $600,000 
must be spent at the city’s airport for a new 
terminal building, additional ramp space, taxi- 
ways and an administration building. In- 
creased hangar and plane storage space, addi- 
tional repair shops, and the installation of 
drainage and roadways also are required. 


@ George Bennet Construction Co., and Storms- 
Frew Construction Co., bidding jointly, sub- 
mitted a low bid of $1,622,330 for the con- 
struction of a new protecting levee for the 
Kansas City (Mo.) airport. The new levee will 
add about 600 feet to the east-west dimen- 
sions of the airport. 

@ American Airlines and TWA have decided 
not to participate in current negotiations be- 
tween the University of Michigan and five 
other certificated carriers for the use of 
Willow Run Airport, near Detroit. The two 
carriers are said to have balked when some 
of the negotiating carriers voted to transfer 
only a part of their operations from Detroit 
municipal airport to Willow Run. 

@ Ten communities in Minnesota now are en- 
gaged in an airport improvement program, 
while another nine are contemplating the start 


of construction. Approximately $450,000 i, 
being expended by the communities. 

@ The St. Louis board of estimate and appor- 
tionment has approved purchase by the city of 
27.28 acres of land in the Columbia sites for 
the city’s second major airport. Purchase price 
was $4,750. 

@ The Realty Board of Boise, Ida., has adopteg 
a resolution and submitted it to the city 
planning board urging provision at a reason- 
able cost facilities for the cross-county op- 
erator of charter, taxi and private aircraft 
This would comprise a part of the city’s tour- 
ist promotion campaign. 

@ Roseville (Calif.) airport was opened rec- 
ently. It is a 200-acre field, situated just 
outside the city limits. The field is managed 
by Bartley Snodgrass, formerly with the AAF 
@ Salem, Ore., plans to acquire 200 acres of 
government-owned land to increase the size 
of McNary Field to approximately 675 acres. 
The addition would include the present govern- 
ment facilities, including hangars, control 
tower, warehouse buildings and maintenance 
equipment. 

@ Seattle Port Commission has requested au- 
thority to control the Renton-Boeing airport 
and has announced plans to operate Bow Lake 
airport and Renton under one manager. The 
Renton field would be used for non-scheduled 
operations, Bow Lake for scheduled operations 
under the plan. 

@ Oakland municipal airport is providing em- 
ployment for 3154 persons and has an esti- 
mated payroll of $5,365,122. The payroll is pro- 
vided by 28 organizations operating at the field 
including postwar military units, commercial 
concerns, flying services, airlines, parts and 
services and federal agencies. 

@ Passenger traffic at Chicago’s municipal air- 
port doubled during April, compared with the 
same month a year ago. A total of 202,252 
passengers were handled last month, com- 
pared with 103,281 in April 1945. Scheduled 
flights in the first four months of 1946 totaled 
33,195, compared with 23,691 in the same 
period a year ago 











. , . . . This exceptionally striking photo 
America s Airport in Berlin shows yg nee Tempelhof Air- 
rt at Berlin with its many adjacent buildings. In the U. S. zone of Berlin, 

is the center of all air activities and the terminus of American Overseas Air- 


25, 1945, a month 


hangars appear untouched by war damage. While the buildings intentionally 
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were not bombed, virtually every structure in the picture was gutted by fire 
and the central terminal building was, and still is, a shambles inside. Tempel- 
hof had the greatest aggregation of buildings of any airport in the world, with 
railway lines both in front and in the rear of the hangars. The Germans had 
never laid down runways and had never quite completed the full ambitious 


lines. op taken by Air Transport Command on Aug. 
and a after U. entry into the German capital, shows the newly-laid project. Operationally, the landing area is not large enough by U. S. stand- 
Sone-foct” a... Photo is quite deceptive in one respect for the buildings and ards. Since this photo was taken many improvements have been made by the U.S 
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Thousands ol \ KW NAMES 
7 \KW LACKS In Aviation 





The new blue edition of the Directory 
is the second revision since war's end. 
It has listings of all persons and organi- 
zations in their peacetime roles. 








Classified in 


16 pivisions 
A InpDICcEs 


Compact Pocket Size 
5” x 7” 


Companies, Personnel, Titles 


* AIRLINES, U.S. AND FOREIGN 
* MANUFACTURERS OF: 
Aircraft Propellers 
Engines Accessories 
* SCHOOLS, REPAIR STATIONS 
* ALL GOVERNMENT AGENCIES 
* AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 
* AVIATION ORGANIZATIONS 
* DEALERS AND DISTRIBUTORS 
* AIR CARGO OPERATORS 
* CHARTER SERVICES 
Executives, 10,000 


Cross-indexed for position 


Aviation Products 


100 Group Classifications 











This latest revision contains newly ap- 
pointed dealers and distributors of air- 
craft, air cargo operators and latest data 
on air lines and manufacturers. 


An ESSENTIAL in the Office 
INVALUABLE on the Road 


Now in its thirteenth semi-annual 
printing, the American Aviation 
Directory has become the standard 
reference of the industry for the 
names of key people everywhere, 
correct titles and initials, proper 
addresses, telephone numbers, le- 
gal and corporate and other infor- 
mation. 

Now, for the first time, the new 
Spring-Summer (Blue) Edition 
brings you a listing of dealers and 
distributors of aircraft and a sec- 


American Aviation Associates, Inc. 
American Building, Washington, D. C. 


I enclose check for the 
Spring-Summer Edition—$5.00 ‘ 


a 


0 —————————— 


Bill me on shipment 


tion listing the growing number of 
Air Cargo and Charter operators. 
A copy of American Aviation 
Directory in your brief case or on 
your desk places indispensable 
facts about a vast market within 
easy reach. It takes the guesswork 
and confusion out of your personal 
contacts and correspondence. 
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Problems of ‘Production Line’ Expansion Aired 


Plan Offered to Decrease 
Congestion at Washington 


‘T= PROPOSED “production line” ex- 
‘pansion of the congested loading ramp 
at Washington National airport should be 
welcomed by every airline. 

The plan contemplates use of the pres- 
ent Air Transport Command terminal as 
the incoming terminal and the permanent 
National Airport terminal as outgoing. 
Between the two terminals will be a 
“service center” for fueling, maintenance 
checks, etc. The “production line” desig- 
nation is appropriate; incoming aircraft 
unload at the ATC terminal, move to the 
center for the necessary service and pro- 
ceed to the main terminal for loading and 
eee. Flexibility and movement are 

Ge ented characteristics of the plan. 
The “planners” claim the traditional pro- 
duction line advantages and cite the mini- 
mized gate time as the key to the vital 

The scheme has a certain appeal until 
you paint a couple of animated mental 
pictures bearing in mind that the airlines’ 
common prime object is service to the 
public and that convenience to the carrier 
is, at best, secondary. 

The first mental picture is captioned: 
John Doe and airplane terminating at 
Washington. John gets off easy. His 
friends come to the ATC terminal, by now 
known to all as the incoming terminal. 
The airplane taxies or is towed to the 
gate, the passenger ramp and sete un- 


utes but he and it meet eventually in the 
Gonied And so we leave John. . . 
But the aircraft proceeds. Emptied of 
folks and ‘cargo t's on the Norfolk- 
Washington merry-go-round) and bereft 
of ramp and unloader, it again taxis or is 
towed out and around adjoining unload- 
ing aircraft, into the service center where 
it meets a new set of airline personnel 
and new ramps, ladders, etc. With these 
few more helpful steps taken, the aircraft 
escapes, hopefully with its skin whole, to 
taxi or be towed to the loading gate. 
Once more, a new bunch of people— 
personnel and passengers, and a new set 
of equipment—passenger ramp and loader, 
and ainplane is pumped full of cargo Nor- 
folk-bound, including for the sake of con- 
tinuity, John’s Other Wife. She, like ea ae 


found the going auite simple 
outgoing terminal iced te her Sa 


What's wrong with this picture? Noth- 
ing, so far as John and his wife can see. 
Just so long as these two happy people 
originate and terminate in WA, they'll be 
happy. The basic error in this picture is 
its Imadequacy. It ignores the other and 


inevitable connecting passengers who are 
wih dechn or Mim. tin. 


52 


The second picture is: Richard Roe and 
46 associates proceeding to points south 
and west via Washington. These folks are 
going right through Washington. Yet Dick 
and 13 of his associates decide to stretch 
their legs and get a little air. Out they 
go and into the ATC terminal. 

Back in the airplane, the stewardesses 
pace the aisle making sure the other 33 
associates are all set for the “tunnel of 
love” preflight meanderings. Satisfied, 
they close the door and outside the me- 
chanics of our first picture are repeated. 

Firmly tucked in the service center, the 
aimplane is besieged by three or four de- 
termined young men, clambering on the 
nacelles and over and under the wings. 
Immediately, these manifold distractions 
outside prompt four associates to light. wp 
Old Golds and two more to decide they 
need a little walk. But it’s too late for 
either of these things and the harassed 
stewardesses spend the next five min- 
—— putting out literal and figurative 

es. 

While the airplane with its 33 inmates 
wanders from terminal to center to ter- 
minal, Dick and his gang find life de- 
lightful—individually. They split up as 
soon as they’re inside the terminal door 
and all promptly disappear before the 
eyes of the distraught airline agent who 
is trying to brief them on taking the 
limousine to the outgoing terminal. Fin- 
ally they all turn up at the outgoing ter- 
minal, single-filing disgruntedly through 
to the gate. 

Luckily, the airplane has made its way 

ugh the maze in one piece to the 
gate. Comes the greatest conflict of all 
on the passenger ramp when the passen- 
ger door is opened. Dick and his crew 
have had enough of the outside world and 
conversely, the insiders are claustropho- 
biacs at this point. Unequalled two-way 
traffic on the ramp is followed by an- 








Improved Panel— ant pana arrange 
y 


ment for DC-3s, desi 





is being installed in the company's fleet of 75 

twin-engine planes. The new arrangement is 

similar to that of the company's four-engine 

equipment, and in addition to simplifying train- 

ing and transition procedures for pilots, it is 

expected to achieve increased safety of opera- 
tion and faster servicing. 
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other passenger roundup and a late de- 
parture that leaves all concerned sighing 
either from exhaustion or disgust. Too 
bad terminating John and his originating 
Other Wife don’t have roles in this pic- 
ture. They’d be duly grateful for the 
simplicity of their lot. 

What’s wrong with this picture? It’s 
real and adequate but literally everything 
is wrong insofar as Richard Roe and As- 
sociates are concerned. 

Assuming agreement on the point that 
“production line” expansion is a little 
rough on the passenger, remember that 
convenience, economy and speed of air- 
line operation are major claims of the 
planners. If well founded, these may 
warrant a little kicking around of the cus- 
tomers. We’ve seen this principle applied 
before. 

Is the “production line” an economy? 
Take a look at the three crews—unload- 
ing, servicing and loading. Until the flow 
of aircraft is of such an order as to keep 
them all as fully and constructively oc- 
cupied as the versatile crews of the 
present fixed aircraft position practice, 
production line is an extravagance. And 
“until then” is a long time. There is 
also reason to question the economy of 
duplication and triplication of equipment 
at the three points of service. 

In answer to the production line claim 
of convenience, how convenient is it to 
jockey four-engine airplanes all over a 
ramp cluttered up with like and equally 
fragile devices, or to position a ramp 
at the passenger door three times instead 
of once? 

As to speed? Moving and spotting the 
airplane three times, shifting equipment 
again and again, losing passengers several 
new ways—these don’t offer any improve- 
ment to our way of thinking. 

What then is the merit of production 
line expansion of National’s ramp? We 
told you at the outset. Here’s a third 
party's proposal that’s a cureall for next 
winter’s ills. Each carrier need only in- 
sert a message in the ticket envelope re- 
ferring all complaining passengers to 
the CAA management of the field. This re- 
ferral will be right in 80% of the cases 


at least, and no one will ever know 
about the other 20%. A perfectly happy 
Washington winter—what airline can 


afford to pass up such a golden oppor- 
tunity?—Vox CLANDESTINA. 


French Display 25 Types 

A French air show sponsored by the Min- 
istry of Armament included a display of 25 
types of executive and personal aircraft 
Most of them were prototypes of models not 
yet in mass production. The greater part of 
production under way will be reserved for 
export markets, it is reported. Most atten- 
tion was attracted by a small single-seat 
biplane said to cruise 50 mi. on one gallon 
of fuel at 80 mph. Price was reported as 
$1200. 
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Airlines are Spd rdizing with 
immonds 


on Electronic Fuel Gauging 


With an established record of success- 
ful operation on both sides of the Atlan- 
tic, the Simmonds Pacitor Gauge is be- 
ing installed as standard equipment on 
the giant Douglas DC-6, new luxury 
airliner, and on the converted C-54's 
joining the fleets of American Airlines 
System, and Northwest Airlines. It is 
being specified also for advanced types 
of Army and Navy aircraft now being 
built by Martin, Fairchild, Grumman, 


and Consolidated-Vultee. In addition to 
the installations cited, four airlines are 
now in the process of finalizing their 
Pacitor requirements for future equip- 
ment. 

Greater accuracy and reliability under 
all conditions have made it the first 
electronic fuel contents gauge to be 
adopted by U. S. airlines, and the first 
to merit the White Dot of acceptance 
by the U. S. Army Air Forces. 





These are lt measures a mass of fuel over all ranges of temperatures and basic specific gravi- 
the reasons lies to within 3% accuracy. 
why It has no moving parts except in the indicators. Once installed, it requires but a mini- 
mum of service and maintenance attention. 
engineers ; ; 
g Its reliability is unaffected by changes in flight attitudes, or in temperatures. 
refer the 
Pp I It measures from absolute top to bottom of tanks, over the complete range from 
Simmonds “Full” to “Empty.” 


It is easily adapted to any type of aircraft, whether now in use or in design. 





Pacitor Gauge: 


Find out more about this advanced fuel 
measuring system. Learn why engineers 
everywhere are beginning to ‘“Standard- 


& 


ize with Simmonds.” Write for a com- 


plete description and engineering infor- 


mation. There is no obligation, of course. 


AEROCESSORIES, INC. | 21-11 49th Avenve, 





PRODUCTS, INC. 


Customer Service Offices: Dayton, Ohio © Glendale, Calif. 


| Long Island City 1, 
| New York 


¢ Montreal, Canada © New York, N. Y. 


OTHER SIMMONDS PRECISION-BUILT PRODUCTS: Push-Pul!l Control Systems *® Automatic Devices for Aircraft Engines 


° Hydraulic Accumulators ® Hydraulic Fuses ° Spork Plugs 


Fasteners and Clips of Specialized Design 









Proposals Omit Only 
Short Range Navigation 


By Sypney CARTER 


OUR NEW systems—Navaglobe for 

long range navigation, Navar for air- 
port traffic control, Navaglide for instru- 
ment and automatic landings, and Nava- 
screen for assembling and displaying in- 
formation in traffic contro] centers—com- 
prise Federal Telecommunication Labora- 
tories’ proposal for an ultimate solution to 
the air navigation-traffic control-instru- 
ment landing problem. 

One of the most comprehensive pro- 
grams yet suggested by any company, 
the Federal proposals cover all phases ex- 
cept short range navigation, and this is 
omitted because of a belief that the VHF 
omni-range now under development by 
the CAA will satisfy short range require- 
ments for many years, and can be sup- 
plemented where necessary by an exten- 
sion of Navar. 

Navaglobe, the Federal long range sys- 
tem, is based on a narrow long wave 
(50-100 kc) CW omni-directional range 
on the ground, and a narrow band range 
receiver with an added ADF feature in 
the aircraft. Two indicators would be 
provided—one an azimuth meter showing 
the azimuth e from the station to the 
aircraft, and e other an ADF meter 
giving the bearing of the station from 
the aircraft. Federal states that while 
both receive their signals from the same 
transmitter, the errors of the two read- 
ings are quite independent, so that they 
may be used to check against each other. 

The airborne equipment is arranged so 
that fly-left and fly-right signals can be 
taken from it for application to the right- 
left needle of a standard cross-pointer, 
or to an automatic pilot. For this pur- 
pose an adjustable colored path-selecting 
needle is provided on the azimuth meter. 






Ground stations would be equ‘pped 
with two-tower flat top antennae with ef- 
fective heights of the order of 300 ft., 
and Federal estimates that maximum 
power required for 100 percent all weather 
reliability over a 1,500 mi. range wceuld 
be 7 kw in the northern United States 
and Canada, 25 kw in the vicinity of 
New York and 100 kw in the tropics. 
Federal engineers have estimated further 
that 60 stations would suffice to cover al! 
ocean areas, and not more than 75 would 
be needed for complete coverage of the 
globe exclusive of the south polar cap. 


Navar, second of the new Federal sys- 
tems, is designed for traffic control around 
airports. It comprises eight functions so 
planned that they can be adopted pro- 
gressively. 

The first three functions all serve to provide 
ground radar PPI displays of the positions of 
aircraft within the effective radius of the 
ground station—75-100 mi. The first is a 
normal S-band search radar display; the sec- 
ond a beacon-radar display which wicks up 
only aircraft equipped with transponders; and 
the third a_ selective beacon radar display 
which shows only those aircraft whose trans- 
ponders are tuned in on the Navar ground 
station of the particular airport in question. 
The comprehensive beacon radar display is 
further superimposed on top of the normal 
radar PPI, but with a clearly distinguishable 
orange color to facilitate the problem of pick- 
ing out unequipped aircraft. Fixed maps of 
contrasting colors are superposed optically over 
all displays to locate the aircraft in relation 
to the center. 


Both the comprehensive and selective beacon 
displays are further equipped with a layer 
blanking feature with a dial by which the 
operator can blank out or erase the spots 
within any selected altitude layer of adjustable 
thickness. Instead of manually controlling 
this dial, the operator may set it for auto- 
matically scanning up and down in 1,000-ft. 
steps, each step being identified by audible and 
visual indication of the altitude then being 
blanked. By observing when a spot vanishes 
he is thus able to determine the approximate 
altitude of the aircraft in question. 


Functions four and five are distance and 
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Federal Introduces Four Navigation Systems 





Sixth of a Series 


This is the sixth of a series of articles 
dealing with all-weather proposals 
Another installment will appear in a 
forthcoming issue of AMERICAN AVIATION 














azimuth meters in the aircraft which presum- 
ably would be combined into a single instru- 
ment. Distance indication is given by trans- 
mitting pulses from the aircraft to the ground 
station where a responder sends them back 
at a slightly different frequency. An auto- 
matic mechanism measures the elapsed time 
between the transmissions and responses, giv- 
ing distance. 

The azimuth indication follows the principle 
used in rotating radio ranges such as the 
German Sonne system, but uses the beam of 
the ground radar as the range, making the 
indications more accurate and less susceptible 
to errors caused by reflecting objects. The 
azimuth indicator may be provided with an 
offset controller in order to make it practical 
to fly offset paths. Like other azimuth in- 
dicators it makes available a control voltage 
which can be applied to a left-right needle 
or tied into an automatic pilot for automatic 
flight. 

Function six. which would probably be added 
at a later date, is the Navascope, an airborne 
pictorial type of display which shows the posi- 
tion of the pilot’s own aircraft as well as the 
position of other aircraft in relation to a 
printed map of contrasting color which is 
snapped in place over the face of the scope 
A grid of fine green arrows representing the 
heading of the aircraft is also superposed on 
the display and controlled from a_ suitable 
magnetic compass. Only aircraft at approxi- 
mately the same altitude as the pilot's own 
aircraft are shown in the display, and the 
layer shifts automatically as the aircraft moves 
up or down. 

Information for the Navascope display is 
collected by the ground search radars and is 
“forwarded” to the aircraft by means of a 
simple pulse transmitter, keyed on and off 
by the same signals usually transmitted to the 
ground PPI, which retransmits these signals 
omni-directionally to all aircraft in the vi- 
cinity. Each aircraft is provided with a re- 
ceiver for taking the signals and a simple 
PPI on which to display them. 

Functions seven and eight are collectively 
known as Navamander and are essentially a 
signaling and automatic reporting system. The 
first makes it possible for the ground controller 
to pick out individually one particular air- 
craft, and to obtain by an automatic report- 
ing method detailed and accurate information 
as to its altitude and identity. The second en- 
ables the controller to send simple visually dis- 
played commands to a particular aircraft 
which he sees as a spot on his PPI display 
This singling out of a particular aircraft is 
made possible by providing a double pulse 
gate on each aircraft that will pass a pair 
of pulses only if they are spaced by a suit- 
able time interval corresponding to the air- 
craft’s distance from the ground station. Spac- 
ing of the pulses is accomplished by the same 
control knob used by the controller to pick 
out the aircraft by means of cross hairs on 
the PPI display. 

Total airborne equipment for the entire 
Navar system would include only two re- 
ceivers and one transmitter in addition to the 
various indicators and displays; yet according 
to Federal, the different functions are for the 
most part quite separately constructed, and 
can be added independently in almost any se- 
quence likely to be desired. This perform- 
ance of several different functions is achieved 
by taking advantage of a simple pulse-width 
selector developed and used by Federal dur- 
ing the war. 

Navaglide, third of the new Federal 
systems, is a new microwave instrument 
landing system now under development 
which utilizes a single frequency for glide 
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.... FOR EVERY 
AIRCRAFT NEED 


FROM PRIVATE PLANE SERVICE TO AIRLINE FLEET SERVICE 


GRAND CENTRAL AIRPORT CO. 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL 


CITRUS 12101 GLENDALE (LOS ANGELES CO.) CALIFORNIA CHapman 5-1222 
100 SERVICES IN 1 AIRPORT 





DISTRIBUTORS... Ercoupe Airplanes @ Wright, Lycoming, 
Jacobs Engines and Parts @ Firestone Tires, Batteries, Hartzell 
Propellers and Accessories @ Bendix Radios. 


DEALERS... Continental © Pratt & Whitney @ Scintilla © 
Eclipse @ Stromberg © B. G. 


MANUFACTURERS... Super-cyclone Engines, World Famous 


Miniature Gasoline Engine ©® Mobile and Visual Training Units 
for all types of planes. 


COMPLETE STOCKS...AN Hardware « 


Accessories @ Aviation Clothing @ Tools @ Repair 
Materials @ Parts © Shop Supplies. 


COMPLETE FACILITIES... Major Overhaul 


of engines and airplanes ®@ air line conversion @ 
magnaflux @ repairs and service of equipment 
® Inspection © Splendid paint and dope shop. 








CALIFORNIA 


ERCOUPE 


DISTRIBUTOR 
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We have a large group of highly skilled personnel, 
many with 10 to 28 years’ experience in Aviation. Many 
of these men have been with Grand Central Airports 
Company for more than 10 yeors. ‘ 


DRIVE IN e FLY IN 
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MAINTENANCE... Line service © hangars @ gas and oil. 
We have operated “on merit alone” as an approved C. A. A. 
Repair Station (No. 75) since 1929, on our own huge Grand 
Central Air Terminal. Right now we believe we have the finest 
service and overhaul facilities in the United States. 


RECONVERSION ... Authorized Douglas Conversion Center @ 


reconversion for airlines, Army, Navy and private owners. 


PROPELLERS ... Maintenance and repair of all makes of 
propellers @ Excellent repair equipment ® Approved service 
on Curtiss Electric Propellers. 


AGENTS FOR R.F.C. SURPLUS...1ry us for surplus 


engines and airplane parts. 
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AMERICA’S SHORTEST Coast-to-Coast Airway 
Launched by America’s Pioneer Airline 


NEW-— SCENIC... Now, Western Air’s 44-passenger, 4-en- ~ —- 
gine Douglas Skymasters whisk passengers, air mail, 
and air cargo over America’s new, spectacular Denver. “= = 


Los Angeles airway in just 5% hours, 2 hours less than 
former schedules. (Via United Air Lines east of Denver.) == 


FOR BUSINESS ....Western’s new “cut-off” route links 
Southern California to all the nation’s leading pro- 
duction centers. The only California- New York sky- 
way to follow the “Great Circle” route, it is shortest, 
measuring only 2543 miles, saves time of 85 million 





Americans who live and work in the areas it serves. 


FOR PLEASURE... The new “cut-off” brings Southern 
California beaches, mountains, and deserts hours closer 
to the East. Rocky Mountain playgrounds are only a 
short, fast flight from the Far West. A unique scenic 
spectacle, the “cut-off” traverses America’s last fron- 
tier. See your airline ticket office or air travel agent. 
Specify routing via the Denver-Los Angeles “cut-off.” 
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$56,000,000. 


path and localizer by means of a pulse 
technique which transmits the four re- 
quired signals successively. It also in- 
cludes a distance responder for giving 
continuous distance indication to the point 
of contact. Unlike some others, however, 
Federal feels that the development of a 
new and modernized instrument land- 
ing system is “the least urgent major re- 
quirement of the aerial navigation field” 
since it believes that a modified SCS-51 
system such as Federal developed for the 
Army and CAA will be quite satisfactory 
for many years. 

Navascreen, the final element in Fed- 
eral’s four point proposal, is a means for 
collecting and displaying traffic informa- 
tion for use by ground controllers. Bas- 
ically it consists of a large transluscent 
screen or map of the control area on 
which the information is constantly dis- 
played in the form of tele-control signals. 
The information is collected by a group 
of operators at PPI, telephone and tele- 
type consoles who read out the data and 
translate it into tele-control signals by 
manipulating an appropriate number of 
dials on their consoles. A bank of pro- 
jectors beams this information to the 
screen, and it is read from the other side 
by the traffic controllers. By a “camera 
obscura” technique the display produced 
on the screen is further projected back 
and optically superposed on the screen 
of each of the PPI consoles. 

Each airplane on the display is repre- 
sented by a two symbol identification 
character together with an arrow repre- 
senting direction of flight. This two 
symbol code permits 1000 identifications, 
and this number could be increased by 
adding another character. Color of the 
arrow indicates the approximate altitude 
in steps of 5,000 ft., while color of the 
symbo] indicates the exact altitude within 
this layer. 


PCA and C & S Announce 


Equipment Developments 


Pennsylvania-Central and Chicago & 
Southern Air Lines announced develop- 
ments to expedite operations and to in- 
crease passenger comfort. 

C&S claimed the first commercial in- 
stallation of equipment for synchronizing 
the engines and propellers of its DC-4s. 
The equipment is manufactured by Ham- 
ilton Standard Propellers Diwvision of 
United Aircraft. 

The synchronizers will assure improved 
passenger comfort, reduce pilot fatigue 
and provide smoother aircraft perform- 
ance. Under the Hamilton Standard sys- 
tem, the synchronizer operates from one 
of the four engines selected as the “mas- 
ter,” the other three becoming “slaves,” 
by maintaining the same rpm. 

PCA claims to be the first airline to 
change over to very high frequency in 
its radio communications. It will operate 
the static-free radio equipment on its 
routes between Norfolk, Detroit and Chi- 
cago, effective May 15, and will install 
similar equipment shortly on its New 
York-Pittsburgh-Birmingham route. 


Styling for the Stratocruiser 

The Walter Dorwin Teaque design organiza- 
tion of New York and Los Angeles has been 
retained by Boeing Aircraft Co. to assist in the 
interior styling of the projected Boeing 
Stratocruiser. Four airlines (PAA, Northwest, 
Swedish Intercontinental and American) have 
ordered 42 Stratocruisers at a total cost of 
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orking together for a greater America 








» 


Throughout the history of our nation there is the continuous American 
theme of people working together to get things done. 


In this tradition, America became strong and earned its position of 
world leadership. 

Today this ability of 139 million people living in a vast area of over 
3 million square miles to work toward the fulfillment of common aims is 
no accident. The means for such accomplishment is provided through a 
transportation system so complete, extensive and modern that it is without 
comparison throughout all the world. 

When America entered World War II it had the invaluable facilities of 
231,000 miles of railways and nearly 45,000 miles of commercial transport 
airways. These transportation forces accomplished the greatest mass 
movement of passengers, materials and equipment in all history. 4nd— 
they did it by working together. 

This achievement not only again gave evidence of the strength of 

American enterprise, but proved the need and function for both forms 
of transportation. 
In the last four years commercial air transportation came of age. As 
the railroads welded the nation together by making cities, villages and 
hamlets near-neighbors, so are the airlines serving to further unite our 
nation by bringing even the most distant cities to within a few hours 
of each other. 

Through cooperative efforts, we in the transportation industry will 
enable Americans to do even bigger things than ever before. For in true 
American fashion people will, freely and of their own will, continue 


working together to get things done. 


Li Ebealle- 


President and General Manager 
Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


EASTERN AIR LINES 






































Land Tells How ATA Seeks 
To Solve Weather Problem 


Increased Reliability of 
Air Transportation is Goal 


JR ECOGNING that all weather fly- 
ing is the greatest problem facing 
the scheduled airlines today, Emory S. 
Land, president of the Air Transport As- 
sociation, revealed some of the activities 
being carried on by ATA in its attempt 
to eliminate the tribute which bad wea- 
ther exacts in revenue and prestige from 
the air carriers each year 

“Our job is to make flying so depend- 
able that a traveler can go in any kind 
of weather from A to B and not end 
up at Z,’ Admiral Land stated crypti- 
cally. He pointed out that flights that 
are delayed or cancelled because of 
weather are doubly injurious to the air- 
lines, They represent in the first instance 
loss of revenue and in the second they 
tend to give air transportation a repu- 
tation of not being dependable. 

Technical personnel of ATA are now 
engaged in a variety of studies and tests 
all of which have as their goal increas- 
ing the reliability of scheduled air trans- 
portation. 

One of these studies involves the pros- 
pective installation of three independent 
and distinctly different approach lighting 
systems at Newark airport. As a supple- 
ment to the instrument landing system, 
it is hoped that by the installation of 
these high intensity lights to make pos- 
sible the lowering of the minimums from 
a mile visibility at 500 feet to possibly 
one-fourth of a mile at 200 feet. 

Under consideration, in cooperation 
with the Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
tion, is a plan for installing the three 
lighting systems side by side extending 
2,800 feet beyond the end of the northeast- 
southwest runway. A plane would make 
its instrument approach over the inner 
radio marker which is 3,250 feet, from 
the end of the runway. At that point, 
it is assumed that the pilot would be able 
to pick up one of the three systems of 
ground lights leading to the runway. 

ATA probably will request CAA to in- 
stall the standard system of single neon 
approach lights so that pilots will have 
an opportunity to compare the old sys- 
tem with the new. The second system, 
paralleling the CAA system, would con- 












. a A mechani in- 
Static Eliminator— frecis the new alr 
craft radio static eliminator adopted by United 
Air Lines for its Mainliners. The 10-inch whips, 
attached at strategic points on the trailing 
edges of wing and tail, discharge static before 
it has a chance to built up interference in the 
plane's’ radio. The device, developed by the 
Army-Navy Atmospheric Electricity Project, to 
overcome precipitation static, is also known as 

as a wick discharger. 





sist of 24 condenser discharge lights, 
flasher type, placed at intervals on top 
of 24 of the 50 multiple bar neon units. 
The 53) neon units each would be com- 
posed of four neon bars. The lights would 
be flashed in sequence from the end of 
the approach lane to the runway at the 
rate of two times per second. 

The third system would consist of 20 
units, covering the same 2800 feet of 
glide path, with each unit consisting 
of an incandescent 5,000 watt lamp cap- 
able of producing in excess of 20,000 
candle power each. 

All three systems could be lighted al- 
ternately or one system could be used 
individually as various test runs were 
made under bad weather conditions. 

While these plans are still in the ten- 
tative stage, it is hoped to submit them 
to ATA’s board of directors shortly. If 
approval is given by the Board, ATA 
technical personnel hope to have the 
systems operating by next winter. Once 
installed, ATA would .be given an op- 
portunity to obtain a cross section of 
pilot reaction as to the relative merits 
of the various lighting systems. In addi- 
tion, special tests would be set up under 
severe visibility conditions. 
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Braniff Demonstrates 
Features of Converted 
DC-4s on Proving Run 


Special features of the Braniff Airways 
C-54-DC-4 conversion were demonstrated 
to a group of Texas newspapermen and 
a representative of American AVIATION 
May 3 on a special proving run from 
Dallas to Kansas City two days prior to 
the inauguration of four-engine “Super 
B-Liner” service from Chicago to Dallas 
and San Antonio. 

Among unusual aspects of the Branift 
conversion were a 46-passenger cabin 
arrangement with two lounges each with 
a separate toilet compartment at the rear 
and a spacious buffet forward which can 
be sealed off from the main cabin by 
means of a sliding fixed curtain. The 
seats, among the most comfortable yet 
offered by any airline, are two inches 
wider than the standard DC-3 seat and 
include foam rubber cushions and an 
attached but removable kapok pillow. A 
dial type ventilation control is provided 
for each passenger. 

Two passenger entrances are provided 
on the port side, one at the rear of the 
cabin, the other forward of the buffet 
where it can also be used for loading and 
unloading food supplies. A rack for hand 
baggage is located just aft of the rear 
passenger entrance, and the hat racks 
at either side of the cabin are wider and 
deeper than normally used and will ac- 
commodate an average suitcase or 
bag. Floors are covered with a special 
koroseal material eliminating the need 
for carpeting. 

On the more technical aspects of the 
conversion, Braniff has retained the R- 
2000-7 engines and is attaining an aver- 
age 225 mph cruising speed at 50% power. 
On the press trip actual ground speed 
was 215 mph from Dallas to Kansas City 
and 235 mph on the return flight. Hy- 
draulic dump chutes have been added 
and a new material known as Tri-Check 
Proseal used to seal the integral fuel 
tanks rather than the Stoner Mudge 
process originally specified. Proseal was 
developed for the B-36 and is applied 
only to rivet areas, seams and lap joints, 
thus saving both tank capacity and 
weight. The material is mixed only with 
water for application resulting in a re- 
duction in maintenance time and expense. 

At present the Braniff DC-4s are 
equipped with Sperry A-3 automatic 
pilots, but these will be replaced with the 
newer A-12 pilot as soon as it becomes 
available. 

Two unusual safety features have been 
added in the form of an hydraulic reser- 
voir quantity gage located on the instru- 
ment panel, and an emergency tank for 
refilling the hydraulic reservoir which is 
located. behind the co-pilot. Still an- 
other innovation is a metering emergency 
air brake valve which permits the pilot 
to release just the quantity of air de- 
sired instead of the whole bottle as was 
previously the case. According to a 
Braniff technician this will not only re- 
sult in smoother landings in the event 
the emergency system has to be used, 
but will save wear and tear on tires. 

Braniff is operating its 4-engine equip- 
ment with a four member flight crew 
consisting of pilot, co-pilot, flight purser 
and stewardess. 
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it all depends upon the oil — and notice how the oils in 
the dishes numbered 1 and 2 can’t stand the broiling they’re 
getting on this hot plate. They’ve run away from the hot 
spot —cooked up into gum and varnish. In a motor, that 
means sticky valves, pistons choked with carbon. 


Now look at the RPM Compounded Aviation Oil in the 
third plate. Heat and air don’t faze it; “RPM” leaves no 
gum and varnish to mess up a motor. And it works even 
better in engines because it contains a detergent (or cleans- 
ing agent) which removes old deposits, keeps engines 
cleaner. Other compounds in RPM Aviation Oil prevent 
corrosion, sludge and foaming, too, and make “RPM” 
cling to hot spots most oils leave bare. 

“RPM” is an oil without a weakness. That’s why it will 


increase the time between overhauls, and give you happier 
air hours when you pick it for your own plane. 
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CHEVRON NATIONAL CREDIT CARDS 
for private flyers are good at airports throughout the United 
States and Canada. Write Standard of California, 225 Bush 
Street, Room 1618, San Francisco 20, Califormia .. . or 
ask the Standard dealer at your field for an application blank. 


STANDARD OF CALIFORNIA 














Engine Exhaust Silencer 


Photo shows a torpedo shaped muffler 
which weighs only two and a half pounds 
for engines up to 200 hp and which can be 
attached direct to exhaust pipe without al- 
terations. The device also regulates cylinder 
head temperature, eliminates back pressure 





and keeps exhaust gas out of the aircraft 
cabin. It has been satisfactorily tested at 
altitudes up to 20,000, and has been found 
not to increase head temperature after pro- 
longed idling on the ground. Expected to 
be popular where there is civic — 
against aircraft noise, the silencer ~$ yx 
placed on the market by its designer, C. 
“Curt” Davis of Los Angeles 


Portable Electrical hadi 


An analyzer for simultaneous check of 
generator voltage, field current, regulator 
and generator relay and associated instru- 
ments and wiring, has been developed by 
Airquipment Co. under the designation Model 
“J” (8-70008). Panel of the tester contains 
@ voltage regulator socket in which the 
plane's regulator works within the plane’s 
circuits during tests, enabling the user to 

read 


changing 
and down for relay closing tests, by use of a 
Theostat in the field circuit. Rheostat can 


regulator for comparison tests. If voltage 
fails to build up with the regulator, rheo- 
stat can be switched in to determine whether 
generator or regulator is at fault. 
Instrument measures 7 x 16 x 6 inches and 
comes complete with accessories in a leather- 
ette case. Price is $175, with delivery in ap- 
proximately 30 days from order. Alrquip- 
ment Co., 15 E. Verdugo Ave., Burbank, Calif. 


New Equipment 


RGA 4-Channel, 50-Watt Transmitter 


Following a series of personal plane radio 
announcements from various manufacturers, 
the engineering products department of RCA 
has come out with a 50-watt transmitter 
unit for feeder line and executive type air- 
craft. Weight of the equipment is slightly 
more than 40 lbs. Instant selector band 
change mechanism is featured. Transmitter 
and dynamotor power supply are contained 
in a single shock-mounted metal cabinet, 
with a separate master remote control. Fre- 
quencies between 3 and 13 megacycles can 
be set up with four RCA AVA-67 crystal 
units or with two AVA-21 dual crystal units. 
Standard 3-pin airline type holders, as well 
as RCA crystals AVA-10, AVA-11 and AVA-53 
may also be used, either in fundamental or 
second harmonic operation. The transmitter 
is designed for either 12 or 24 volt opera- 
tion and can quickly be converted from one 
to the other. Additional data available from 
RCA Victor Division, Radio Corporation of 
America, Camden, N. J. 


Greer Check Valve 


A new poppet-type check valve of simpli- 
fied design, comprised of housing, poppet 
and poppet guide of aluminum alloy, valve 
spring and a “truarc” retaining ring, is being 
marketed by Greer Hydraulics, Inc., 454 18th 
St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 


Vanco Inspection Light 

Mentioned in the 
booklet column a 
month ago, one of 
the “Vanco” in- 
spection lights is 
illustrated here to 
show light, mirror 
and “stay-fast” po- 


sition adjuster 
which permits 
quick setting of 


ight and mirror 
for a clear focus 
on the part to be 
inspected. Other 
types, and com- 
plete inspection 
kits, are available 
from Van Wagner 
Company 89-04 113th 
St., Richmond Hill 18, New York. 





Turn-Bank and Gyro Testers 


Descriptive literature on Model 1406R oscil- 
lating table for testing gyro instruments, 
and on Model 1242 four-speed tester for 
turn and bank indicators, is available from 
Ideal Laboratory Tool & Supply Co., Box 
193, Cheyenne, Wyo. 








COX and STEVENS AIRCRAFT CORP. 


MINEOLA, N. Y. 
il 
DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF SPECIALIZED 
AIRCRAFT COMPUTERS AND WEIGHING EQUIPMENT. 


Mope, VW NAVIGATIONAL COMPUTER 
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Fiberglas-Reinforced Parts 


Use of Fiberglas reinforcement with plastic 
in fabricating complex and compound-curve 
aircraft parts is illustrated here. Cut shows 
three large header ducts; a two-piece engine 
cowling for radio controlled target planes; 





three cockpit heat control valve units con- 
sisting of housing, gate and end cap as- 
sembled into a rotary valve and incorporat- 
ing metal hearing inserts; and, on the center 
of the table, small three-outlet ducts com- 
prising an integral molded unit with rigid 
duct and flexible coupling outlet. Parts are 
made by Industrial Plastics Corp., Gardena, 
Calif. 


Inks for Marking Plastic, Rubber 


Special penetrating, permanent inks for 
trademarking or imprinting plastics, natural 
and synthetic rubber, enamel or lacquer fin- 
ishes and insulation on wire and cable have 
been developed by chemists of Acromark Co. 
Different inks are available for different 
materials and can be obtained in either 
liquid or paste form for application by hand 
or by machine. FPurther description, ink 
samples, and sample markings on specific 
materials, may be obtained by writing Acro- 
mark Co., 418 Morrell St., Elizabeth 4, N. J. 


No-Glare Cabin Illuminator 


Redesigned and 
again available 
commercially, at a 
list price of $12.50, 
this Pairchild 
“Moonglo Light” is 
easily mounted 
with a Fokker type 
tube clamp or 
simple bracket, op- 
erates off the 
plane’s electrical 
“ear” and gives 

soft, glareless 
light for Dluminat- 
ing instruments, reading maps, etc. It is 
only three and a half inches long and weighs 
five ounces. Light intensity can be regu- 
lated, by hand turning the forward knurled 
ring, without changing size or color value 
of the beam. Fairchild Camera & Instru- 
ment Corp., 88-06 Van Wyck Blvd., Jamaica 
i, w. ¥. 
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Kollsman Tachometer Generator 


A compact electric tachometer generator, 
called the Compak Generator, has been de- 
veloped by Kollsman Instrument Division of 
Square D Co. It operates a three-phase elec- 
tric tachometer indicator of either standard, 
sensitive, or dual type. Weight is less than 
23 ounces, and the unit can be disassembled 
for maintenance or inspection by removal 
of four screws and three snap rings. Kolls- 
man Instrument Division, 80-08 45th Ave., 
Elmhurst, N. Y. 
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Here's the Inside 
Story of the New 
Martin Airliners! 


Now being built for nearly half of the nation’s 
airlines, new Martin transports offer the last word 


in speed, luxury, dependability. While interior 
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the lines that offer these ultra-modern Martin air- 
liners! Toe Guenn L. Martin Company, Batti- 
MORE 3, MARYLAND. 





AIRCRAFT 


) Aircraft Since 1909 


Builders of Dependable 





First 6 Airlines To Order These New Martin Transports 


*PCA « Eastern * Colonial « Chicago and Southern 
Braniff «+ United 
*Reordered within 60 days of placing original order. 


Ample Storage Space! Large closets for hang- 
ing coats—baggage racks for luggage, permit- 
ting passengers to deposit or pick up luggage 
as they enter or leave. Other baggage compart- 
ments available for luggage checked through. 
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SAME-DAY delivery between many airport towns and cities 
as far as 1,000 miles apart. (Less than 6 hours by air.) Coast-to-coast 


overnight. 
SPECIAL HANDLING—special pick-up and delivery (no extra 
cost) promotes speed of Air Express delivery. 


GOES EVERYWHERE. In 
addition to 375 airport communities, 
Air Express goes by rapid air-rail 
schedules to and from 23,000 other 
points in this country. Service direct 
by air to and from scores of foreign 
countries in the world’s best planes 
giving the world’s best service. 





RATES CUT 22% SINCE 1943 (U.S. A.) 





AR Over 40 Ibs. 
pies 2 ths. | 5 ths. | 25 tbs. | 40 Ibs. _ per Ib, 





$1.00 | $1.00) $1.00) $1.23 3.07¢ 
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INTERNATIONAL RATES ALSO REDUCED 








WRITE TODAY for new Time and Rate Schedule on Air Ex- 
press. It contains illuminating facts to help you solve many a shipping 
problem. Air Express Division, Railway Express Agency, 230 Park 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Or ask for it at any Airline or Railway 


Express office. 


Me 
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GETS THERE FIRST 


Phone AIR EXPRESS DIVISION, RAILWAY EXPRESS AGENCY 
Representing the AIRLINES of the United States 











Plomb tools in special sets available free 
to war veterans under the GI apprentice 
training program are described in company 
bulletin 4624. One set contains 113 items 
retailing at $100, the other 60 items at $49.99 
Bulletin describes sets and veterans’ proce- 
dure for obtaining them. Plomb Tool Co. 
2209T Santa Fe Ave., Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


Complete radio equipment for light com- 
mercial and personal aircraft is described in 
a new folder issued by Aircraft Radio Corp. 
Boonton, N. J. 


Radio Receptor Co., Inc., 251 W. 19th St., 
New York 11, N. Y., has prepared the fol- 
lowing new bulletins: No. 5008 describing 
Type RH-1-A receiver, No. 5007 describing 
Type RV-1-A receiver, and Nos. 5006 and 5009 
describing Type TV-50-A and Type TL-25-A 
transmitters. 


A drill chip breaker reported to increase 
speed, safety, and accuracy of machine drill- 
ing operations by turning out small chips 
rather than long spiral cuttings, is being 
produced by Continental Tool Works, divi- 
sion of Ex-Cell-O Corp., 1200 Oakman Blvd. 
Detroit, Mich. Described in Bulletin 28161. 


Gurley wind velocity and wind direction 
instruments for airport and weather station 
use are catalogued and illustrated in Bulle- 
tin No. 6000, issued by W. & L. E. Gurley, 
Troy, N. Y. 


The third issue of Western Electric's 
“Oscillator” magazine features an article en- 
titled “Aviation Clears Its Voice” with de- 
tailed description of peacetime applications 
of the ARC-l VHF transmitter-receiver. 


Information on the Marion Multi-Ranger, 
a new instrument for use as a voltmeter, 
milliammeter, ommeter and decibel meter, 
may be obtained from Marion Electrical In- 
strument Co., Manchester, N. H. 


“How to Reduce Cost of Aeronautical 
Maintenance Through Turco Chemical Meth- 
ods” describes paint stripping, steam clean- 
ing, parts cleaning and special interior and 
exterior cleaning jobs. Bulletin AS-364, 
available from Turco Products, Inc., export 
sales division, P. O. Box 2649 Terminal Annex, 
Los Angeles 54, Calif. 


A new 112 page catalog of receivers, radio 
parts and repair equipment has been prepared 
by Concord Radio Corp., 901 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago 7, Ill. 


Hughes Aircraft Co., Culver City, Calif., has 
prepared a brochure outlining its research and 
development activities in aeronautical and 
allied fields. 


Airplane Crash Fire Pighting Manual, 96- 
pp. booklet on methods of meeting the 
hazards of fires in crashed aircraft, has just 
been published by the National Fire Protec- 
tion Association, 60 Batterymarch St., Beston, 
Mass., at $1 per copy. 


A comparative study of German and Amer- 
ican practices in aircraft production is pre- 
sented in Report No. 263 (14 pp., multilithed), 
obtainable from the Dept. of Commerce’ 
Office of Publication Board at 25¢ each. Title 
of the. report, prepared by M. J. Meador, is 
“A Survey of Production Techniques Used in 
the German Aircraft Industry and a Com- 
parison with U. 8S. Practices of Machines, 
Production, Labor, and Plant Layout Used in 
the German Aircraft Industry.” Mail orders 
to OPB should be accompanied by check pay- 
able to Treasurer of U. S. 


A new radiotelephone procedure manual 
for pilots and aircraft owners is now avall- 
able from Ranger Aircraft Radio Division of 
Electronic Specialty Co. It contains sugges- 
tions on radiotelephone procedure compiled 
from Civil Aeronautics Administration 
sources. 
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Edmonton Firm Manufactures 


Modified Bellanca er 


Commercial Version Sells at 
$34,000 Complete on Wheels 


NN ORTHWEST Industries, Ltd., Edmon- 
+‘ ton, Alberta, is manufacturing the 
Bellanca “Skyrocket,” especially modified 
for commercial flying in Canada, and has 
reached production of one aircraft per 
week. First year’s sales will total about 
50 aircraft. 

The “Skyrocket” sells for $34,000 com- 
plete on wheels, fly away Edmonton. 
Pontoons, skis and radio are extra. North- 
west Industries also holds manufacturing 
rights for the Bellanca “Aircruiser,” but 
will not undertake production until some 
later time. 

The Bellanca Model 3-55A (Skyrocket) 
is a highwing braced monoplane with 
trailing edge flaps. Dimensions are: span 
50 ft., 6 in., length 27 ft. 11 in., height 
8 ft. 6 in., wing area 359 square feet. 

The aircraft has an empty weight of 
3760 Ibs., useful load of 2690 lIbs., gross 
weight 6450 lbs., baggage capacity of 126 
Ibs., carries 165 Imperial gallons of gaso- 
line, and 11 Imperial gallons of oil. 

Equipped with a Pratt & Whitney Wasp 
S3H1, rated at 550 hp., at 2200 rpm., at 
5000 ft., the “Skyrocket” has a maximum 
speed of 175 mph., cruising ve of 153 
mph., landing speed with flaps 56 mph., 
and without flaps 64 mph. Service ceiling 
is 21,000 ft., with a rate of climb of 1240 
ft. per minute, and a cruising range of 
1000 miles. 

The fuselage is constructed of chrome 
molybdenum * welded steel tubing with 
spruce and plywood fairings, fabric cov- 
ered. Wing spars are of routed spruce 
with plywood and spruce ribs. Welded 
steel tubing is used in the tail group. 

Standard equipment on the aircraft 
eliminates the necessity for extra gas 
tanks. The company’s ski wheel gear, 
Edo floats and radio to specifications are 
extra and can be supplied as stipulated. 

Standard equipment includes Hamilton 
Standard constant speed propeller, gov- 
ernor constant speed control, oil radiator, 
engine-driven and hand fuel pump, fuel 
pressure warning light, battery, Eclipse 
direct electric starter, generator. 











@ The Faircraft Corp. of Dansville, N. Y., 
has been organized with an authorized capi- 
tal stock of $250,000 for the manufacture of 
a three-place 100-hp personal plane expected 
to retail at less than $3,000. The plane is 
now in the mock-up stage. 


@ Production of military aircraft engines 
totaled 135 in March, the Army-Navy Aero- 
nautical Board reports. The January total 
was 121 and February 140. Sixty of the 
March production were i50 hp; 33 were be- 
tween 1,000 and 1,600 hp and 42 were over 
1,600. Strikes blocked the delivery of any 
jet engines to the armed services. 


@ Koppers Co. Inc., Bartlett Hayward Divi- 
sion, of Baltimore has developed an experi- 
mental 1142-foot diameter Aeromatic counter- 
rotating eight-blade propeller designed specif- 
ically for engines of 2,500 hp and for speeds 
in excess of 400 mph. The unit consists of 
two four-blade props arranged in tandem 
and mounted on coaxial shafts to rotate in 
opposite directions for the elimination of 
torque. 


@ Luscombe Airplane Corp. reports its 500th 
Silvaire has come off the production line at 
the Dallas plant and that production, now 
10 a day, will reach 30 a day within a few 
months, 


@ Republic Aviation Corp. has developed a 
cannon-powered seat to be installed in its 
XP-&84 jet planes so that test pilots can liter- 
ally blast themselves out of the cockpit 
should it be necessary that they bail out at 
high speeds. The device contains a charge 
comparable to that of a 75-mm shell but of a 
slow burning powder sufficient to catapult 
the nilot out but not kill him 


@ Commonwealth Aircraft reports a $40,000,- 
000 backlog of orders for the Trimmer am- 
phibian and the Skyranger. Production of 
the amphibian is being boosted from 10 daily 
to 7,500 a year, with full production expected 
in August. Output of the Skyranger will be 
jumped from 10 daily to 5,000 a year by June 


@ Solar Aircraft Co. of San Diego is under- 
taking a $600,000 plant expansion program, 
including the erection of two new buildings 
and the acquisition of two large hangars at 
the south end of Lindberg Pield, adjacent to 
the Solar preperties. 





Bellanca ™ Skyrocket” 
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Four-Place Roadable 


Aircraft Announced 


George H. Hervey of Roscoe, Calif., an- 
nounced development of a four-place 
roadable aircraft with a unique feature. 
The tail assembly and wings can be 
clamped together by integral fittings to 
form a trailer unit, which can be stored 
at an airport or pulled by the craft when 
used as an automobile. 

_ The Model 25 Travelplane has a cruis- 

speed 


. Full-span flaps reduce land- 


ing to 38 mph. It is powered with 
a 200-hp. Ranger engine driving alter- 
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nately a pusher propeller or the two 
main wheels of the tricycle landing gear. 

The aircraft will carry a pilot and three 
passengers with 160 lbs. of baggage for 
four hours, or 500 miles. In a cargo ver- 
sion, the Travelplane can carry the pilot 
and 750 Ibs. of payload. 

The automobile part of the plane is 
16 ft. long, 6% ft. wide. Its suspension 
and weight distribution are said to give 
it excellent road characteristics. The air- 
craft has a wing span of 36 ft. Overall 
length is 26 ft. 8 in., and height is 8 ft. 
7 in. 

Access to the interior of the cabin 
is through two wide doors in front of 
the leading edge of the wing, thus pro- 
tecting passengers against contact with 
the propeller. 





Moulton B. Taylor, Longview, Wash., 
former Navy commander, disclosed that 
he is associated with a group in Cleve- 
land, O., to construct an amphibious light 
plane called the Taylor Duckling. It will 
be a two-place pusher type. 


Black Widow's Speed Disclosed 

The Army has disclosed that the hither- 
to secret Northrop P-61 Black Widow 
night fighter has a top speed of 320 mph 
and a range of 2,000 miles with a full 
gasoline load of 1,880 gallons, including 
1,240 gallons in four detachable wing 
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Rolls-Royce ‘Nene’ 
Jet Engine Claimed 
As ‘Most Powerful’ 


Rolls-Royce, Ltd. of England has re- 
details of its new R.B, 41 “Nene” 

engine, claiming for it a thrust de- 
velopment of 5,000 lbs. and a weight 
of only 1550, making it what they term the 
most powerful jet engine in production 
a “serious competitor to the piston 
engine for heavy bombers and civil trans- 
port planes.” 
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be approximately 1,000 miles at 30,000 
feet. The range could be increased by 
augmenting the tankage, and since the 
Nenes weight only 8000 lbs. in- 
stalled as against the 12,000 lbs. of the 
Merlins, a saving of 4,000' lbs. would 
result. 


é 


with a single-stage double-entry centrif- 
ugal compressor delivering air into nine 
straight-flow combustion chambers where 
the combustion process expands the gasses 
and, in exhausting rearwards, drives a 
single stage axial flow turbine. The gasses 
are then ejected rearward through the 
jet pipe to produce the thrust. 


Burnelli Completes Loading Arrangements on 
CB-7; Features Two Types of Landing Gear 
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Central Aircraft Conp., New York, an- 
nounced that load arrangement of the 
lifting fuselage of the Burnelli CB-7 
“flying wing” has been completed to 
provide for either a conventional or tri- 
cycle type landing gear. 

The conventional gear model provides 
access to the cargo cabin from door on 
both sides of the fuselage, just back of 
the wings. The tricycle gear model per- 
mits loading and unloading from the rear 
of the aircraft through jaw-like doors, 
the bottom half of which serves as a 
ramp to the truck bed. (See cut). 


The CB-7 has about the same overall 
dimensions as the C-46, but it contains 
5000 cubic feet of volume with a floor 
area relation of 805 square feet. The air- 
craft has a provisional gross weight of 
63,000 lbs., and a provisional payload of 
30,000 Ibs. 

The aircraft will carry 70 passengers 
and baggage in sit-up type model, and 
40 passengers and baggage in the sleeper 
model. The all-cargo model will carry 
24,000 Ibs. The aircraft is powered with 
four 6000 hp. Allison V-1710 engines 
(American Aviation, Nov. 15, 1945). 





Burden Indicates CAA Eventually to Make 
Periodic Inspection at Civil Aircraft Plants 


Assurance that direct supervision by 
federal employes over a civil aviation 
industry of the size anticipated during 
the next decade is “out of the question,” 
was given by William A. M. Burden, As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, speaking 
at the Third New England Conference 
for Aviation, at Boston, Mass., recently. 
“Even if it were desirable, it would re- 
quire a force of astronomical size,” he 
said, pointing out that the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration has been develop- 
ing plans whereby its safety regulation 
functions could be carried out without in- 
creasing its personnel in proportion to 
the increase in aircraft, airmen, and air 
agencies. 

Toward this goal, Burden declared, the 
CAA is pushing two processes: (1) re- 
laxing the degree of regulation and in- 
spection as the industry matures and 
becomes less experimental in nature, and 
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(2) delegating regulatory functions to 
non-federal agencies and employes, thus 
reducing the CAA role in many cases to 
general supervision of inspection activi- 
ties of others. 

It was pointed out that engineering 
analyses of new aircraft designs have 
been reduced to include critical items 
only and that sampling Methods have 
been developed in production inspection. 
Belief was expressed that ultimately 
manufacturers could be licensed on the 
basis of periodic inspection, thus elimin- 
ating the need for certification of indi- 
vidual products. 

Burden, however, urged caution against 
too rapidly easing supervision over air- 
craft construction and airline operation, 
particularly during this transition period 
when a large number of inadequately 
financed and technically borderline firms 
will inevitably enter both air transport 
and aircraft manufacture. He indicated 
that 98 firms, including 55 new companies 
are now engaged in the manufacture of 
civil aircraft, and estimated that upwards 
of 150 separate models will be submitted 
to CAA for type certification during 
fiscal 1947. 


Reversible Props Ordered 
For 3 4-Engine Transports 


The propeller division of Curtiss-Wright 
Corp., reported that reversible propellers 
will be standard equipment on four- 
engine air carriers. The trend was based 
on a sales report which disclosed that 
i ordered reversible 
propellers: 

American Airlines for its DC-6s, Air 
France, KNILM (Dutch East Indies) and 
Transcontinental & Western Air for their 
Constellations, and by American Over- 
seas Airlines, Northwest, Pan American 
and SILA (Swedish) for Boeing Strato- 


cruisers. 
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The addition of Constellations to its present fleet of Stratoliners and 


Skymasters gives TWA more 4-engine transports than any other airline in the world 


THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 4-ENGINE FLEET 


brings the world closer home! 


TT TT IE Ty 


Paced by the new. sensational Constellation, TWA’s record fleet of 4engine transports offers 
faster, more dependable schedules cross country or overseas. 


T WA now operates more 4-engine trans- 
ports than any other airline in the world. 
This is good news, significant news to 
everyone whe has a trip to make either 
here at home or abroad. 


For with this record air fleet at its com- 
mand, TWA can fly non-stop farther, 
and cover greater distances over earth 
and ocean in less time. 


With more planes of greater horsepower. 
it can provide more frequent high-speed 
schedules along its trans world routes, in 
this country and overseas. 


With unequaled numbers of the more 
modern types of aircraft, it can make 
wider use of “overweather” flying to 
maintain schedules more dependably. 


In all these ways, the world’s biggest 4- 


engine fleet helps TWA bring the places 
Americans want to go in this world 
closer than ever to home. 


Paris, for instance, is now only three- 
quarters of a day from the United States 
via TWA — and Ireland, little more 





These Are TWA Times 


AT HOME 


Chicago-New York . . . 2 hours 55 min. 
Kansas City-New York . 5 hours 15 min. 


Los Angeles-New York . 9 hours 45 min. 


ABROAD 
New York-ireland . . . 14 hours 30 min. 


New York-Paris . . . . 18 hours 5 min. 











than half a day. While Geneva, Rome, 
Athens and Cairo can all be reached in 
proportionately record times. TWA 
passengers can spend a business morn 
ing in Chicago and arrive in New York 
in time for dinner; or leave New York 
after breakfast, spend a full afternoon 
in Chicago and be back in New York 
that evening. 


Nor are these mere promises for the 
future. They are examples of the service 
TWA already offers, within this conti- 
nent and all the way to Cairo. Soon, this 
same swift TWA service will reach even 
to India and beyond. 


=FWA~ 
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Howard B. Smith, formerly with Grumman Air- 
craft, has been named sales manager of Electrol, 
Inc., Kingston, N. Y., manufacturer of hydraulics 


for industrial and aircraft uses. Rudolph 
Ratschitzky has been appointed treasurer and secre- 
tary of Electrol, Inc. 

Henry B. DeSpain, with the aircraft industry since 
1931, has been named service manager of Beech 
Aircraft Corp. 

. T. Bovee has been elected controller of Con- 
solidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Harold M. Parsekian has been appointed director 
of sales and technical service of Glenn L. Martin 
Co.'s plastics and chemicals division. 

an! a , 66-year-old associate of the 
Wright brothers, is connected with United Heli- 
copters, Inc. ffyn has ne gee wed license No. 3. 

Marvin A. Heidt has been elected vice president 

in charge of industrial relations for Bendix Aviation 


orp. 

Verne A. Tyler, sales superintendent in the Dallas 
division, has nm named manager of the Oklahoma 
City division by Wayne Pump 
J. R. Harkness has been grpetated manager and 
chief engineer of the ya Instrument division 
of G. M. Giannini & Co. pt. Richard F. Puck 
becomes project . ~y¥ of the division. 

Maj. Reuben H. Fleet has resigned as consultant 
to Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. 

Charles £. Heintz, general sales manager of 
Elastic Stop Nut Corp., has been elected vice 
president in charge of sales. 

Leon E. Thomas, Jr., has been appointed an 
assistant to B. D. Taliaferro, factory manager at 
Chance Vought Aircraft Division, United Aircraft 


“ep. 

alter A. Spivak is the new chief projects engi- 
neer for North American Aviation, Inc., succeeding 
Gordon Throne, who resigned to enter the ranch- 
ing business. 

Andrew L. Pomeroy, chief project engineer of 
Ranger Aircraft Engines Division of Fairchild Engine 
and Airplane Corp., has been promoted to engi- 
neering operations manager. Louis W. Davis, for- 
mer director of public relations for the Ranger 
division, has joined United China Relief, Inc. 
Franklin D. Walker has joined the public relations 
staff of the Fairchild Corporation as editor of "The 
Pegasus," monthly house organ. 

Charles H. Kanavel, with B. F. Goodrich Co. 
since 1933, has been named district manager of the 
company's automotive, aviation and government 
sales division with headquarters in Los Angeles. 
He succeeds Joe E. Earll who has joined Pacific 
Airmotive Corp. 

Lucius O. Rucker has been placed in charge of 
parachute service and training by General Textile 
Mills, Inc. 

James H. Holley, veteran of 30 years with various 
aviation organizations, has joined Electronic Spe- 
cialty Co.;, makers of Ranger radios, as special 
factory aseitve. i 

. W. Hamilton, who has been Douglas Aircraft 
Co.'s representative at Dayton, has been appointed 
manager of the newly organized sales development 
division. Howard L. Wheeler has been named as- 
sistant to Hamilton. The new sales development 
group reports directly to Karl Grube, director of 
contract requirements. Charles ‘W. Faull succeeds 
Hamilton. 

Claude Hill, 50-year-old assistant superintendent 
of Boeing Aircraft Co.'s Plant One in Seattle, was 
the first employe to be hired by William E. Boeing 
in 1916. Hill has seen production change from 
wood and fabric planes to B-29 Superfortresses and 
Stratocruisers. 





Heidt DeSpain Bovee 


Homer H. Rhoads has been elected president of 
Hydro-Aire, Inc., of Los Angeles, manufacturer of 
hydraulic, pneumatic and fuel equipment for air- 
craft, which has changed from a partnership to a 
corporation. J. H. Overholser. is now vice presi- 
dent and head of the engineering staff. 

James P. Cunningham, factory superintendent of 
Luscombe Airplane Corp., has been appointed vice 
president in charge of production. 

George F. Chapline, former vice president of 
Wright Aeronautical Corp., has joined Ranger Air- 
craft Engines Division of Fairchild Engine and Air- 
plane Corp. as assistant general manager. 

William J. Sherry, former factory superintendent 
for the Norden bombsight plants in Elmira, N. Y., 
and Easthampton, Mass., has joined the research 
and development organization of Specialties, Inc., 
as factory superintendent. 

Clifford E. Roberts, who previously was chief 
engineer for Glenn L. Martin Co., has been ap- 
pointed Washington representative of engineering 
and sales for Boeing Aircraft Co. He will assist 
James P. Murray, vice president in charge of 
Boeing's Washington office. 

Raymond L. Seitz has been named by Foote 
Brothers Gear & Machine Corp. to its West Coast 
sales engineering staff in Pasadena, Calif. 





Hammet Manages Hawthorne Aero Supply 

John Hammet, formerly with RFC, has been 
appointed manager of Hawthorne Aero Sup- 
ply, parts and supply division of Hawthorne 
aviation operations, with headquarters at 
Orangeburg, S. C. 


McCorkle Joins General Airport Co. 

Ernest F. McCorkle, recently released from 
the Army as a captain, has joined the staff 
of airport engineers of General Airport Co., 
Stamford, Conn., and New York City. 


Type Certificates to Cessna and Franklin 


Cessna Aircraft Co. has been issued type 
certificate No. 768 by the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration for its Model 140, 2-place, high- 
wing metal plane for the personal flyer. It is 
powered by Continental engine C-85-12. 

Engine type certificate No. 244 has been 
received by Aircooled Motors Corp. for its 
Franklin 6V4-178-831, six cylinder opposed air- 
cooled, vertical direct drive model. The en- 
gine is rated at 178 bhp. at 3,000 rpm. for 
all operations on 80 octane fuel. 
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Frank AmbroseAviation Co. 


10-6 UTOPIA PARKWAY, WHITESTONE, L. I., N. Y. 


WAR ASSETS ADMINISTRATION 
Frank Ambrose Aviation (Canada) Ltd., Room 303 Ottawa Electric Bldg., Ottawa, Canada 
Frank Ambrose Aviation, S. A., Panama City, R. P. 
WORLD WIDE AGENCIES ON ALL CONTINENTS 
LD WIDE DISTRISUT 


wor ORS OF 
MULTI-ENGINE TRANSPORT TYPE AIRCRAFT, 
ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS 


AVAILABLE SUBJECT TO PRIOR SALE 


3—Lockheed Hudson Mark V! - P. W. 1830-67 Engines 9—Lockheed Lodestars 
50—PBY-5A Amphibians 3—Widgeons 1i—Lockheed Venturas 
3—Twin Beech —tockheeu 14 1—Lockheed 10A 


1 
New ART 13 VHF Transmitters 
Nerseman 


4 WE HAVE LARGE STOCKS OF ENGINES, ACCESSORIES AND PARTS > 


U. 8S. EXPORT LICENSE NO. 191 


complete with all fittings 
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Nelson’sSoaringPlane 
To Use 25-Horsepower 


Engine of Magnesium 


The newly designed 25-hp engine, 
which will power Nelson Aircraft Corp- 
oration’s soaring plane, designed by Wil- 
liarfi Hawley Bowlus, was unveiled rec- 
ently at Palm Springs, Calif. 

Ted Nelson, president of the company, 
flew the craft and disclosed that the en- 
gine is made largely of magnesium. Cylin- 
ders of the four-cylinder, two-cycle, air- 
cooled, opposed type engine are die cast 
magnesium with cast steel sleeves. By 
use of the light weight metal, the engine 





Nelson Aircraft Engine 


weighs only about 50 Ibs. despite its 
25 plus horsepower delivered at 4,000 
rpms. The ordinary type 25-hp engine 
weighs about 125 lbs. 

The engine is fed by a three-gallon 
gas tank, providing an hour and a half 
of cruising time at 65 mph. Rate of climb 
is estimated at 300 feet per minute. 

Nelson said the new engine will be 
produced at the rate of 150 per month 
at the Nelson plant in San Leandro, 
Calif. 

The original prototype of the Nelson 
soaring plane had a 16-hp engine that had 
been developed for a _ radio-controlled 
target plane. 


Bendix Tours Nation With 
Lightplane VHF Equipment 


A national flying tour was opened by 
Bendix Aviation Corp.’s Radio Division 
last month to demonstrate the use of its 
new line of very high frequency radio 
equipment for lightplanes. Cessna and 
Ercoupe planes are scheduled to fly to 
all of the principal personal plane manu- 
facturing plants and Bendix master serv- 
ice dealers throughout the country, using 
tiny Bendix VHF transmitters in the ac- 
tual operation of VHF clear channel] air- 
to-ground communication with control 
towers on freauencies recently assigned 
by FCC and CAA for use of the private 

yer. 

The planes are equipped with the 
24%4-lb., %-watt PAT-50 Flightweight 
VHF five channel transmitter located on 
the instrument panel with a small, 26-in. 
— stub antenna mounted on the top 
side. 

Tentative. price is $115, less crystals 
and excluding federal excise tax. Initially, 
the new transmitter includes crystals for 
the two channels now assigned 131.9 mc. 
for control tower and 131.7 mc. for civil 
airways stations and provides for three 
additional channels simply by plugging in 
extra crystals as other frequencies are 
assigned in congested areas. 
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AMERICAN AVIATION 


Ist and 15th of every month. $4.00 annually in the U. S., 


higher outside. The news magazine of commercial aviation. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DAILY 


First with the news. $15 a month, $170 a year. 


Dispatched by air. 


AIR TRAFFIC GUIDE 


Monthly. All airline schedules and fares. 
$5.00 a year in the U. S. 


AMERICAN AVIATION DIRECTORY 


The only industry-personnel-government aviation directory 
in the U. S. Twice a year. $5.00 per copy. 


INTERNATIONAL AVIATION 


Weekly news digest of foreign aviation. $100 a year. 


INQUIRIES INVITED 


AMERICAN AVIATION PUBLICATIONS 


Wayne W. Parrish, Editor and Publisher 


AMERICAN BUILDING WASHINGTON 4, D. C. 























Boeing Reports Net Profit 
Of $6,488,705 for 1945 


Sales and Other Income 
Drop $187,315,443 
OEING AIRPLANE Co., reported net 
rofits of the company and i b- 
- et ey ag zee o dere 


war contract terminations. 


in 
Current a of the firm as of last 

at $84,767,307, includ- 
$36,147,262. ‘Set liabilities were 
a earned surplus was $32,- 
619, and reserves for expenses from 
wartime conditions, contract adjustments 
evelopment of postwar products 
markets were $16,575,486. 

The compan rted contracts on 
hand and pen sufficient military 
and commercial oe to eee sins .* 
rate tions 
first half of 1947. On Dec. 31, Secing’s 
ore | totaled $25,000,000 of commer- 
and $65,000,000 of military aircraft. 


; 


Republic Aviation Corp., reported earnings 
for the first quarter of 1946 as $546,608 after 
provision for federal taxes, based on sales 
of $13,609,068 for the same period. Re- 
Ppublic’s backlog of business on Mar. 31, 
exclusive of aircooled motors, was $40,950,000, 
compared with a Dec. 31 backlog of $45,276,- 
000. This backlog does not include any 
Seabee business, estimated at $15,000,000 this 
year.” 

Beech Aircraft Corp., reported to stock- 
holders that it had cut its operating deficit 
for the first three months of 1946 from 
$900,000 to $350,000 as of Mar. 31, the second 
quarter of the company’s fiscal year. 
Walter Beech, president, expressed gratifica- 
tion at the company’s rapid conversion to 


peacetime operations. Beech said new 
models of aircraft are nearing the production 
stage. These include: 


Model 35 Beechcraft, to be in production 
at the end of the current quarter; the new 
Beech feederliner which will be available by 
the end of the fiscal year in September. He 
said 500 Beechcraft have been sold without 
any details of the ship’s specifications or 
equipment having been released. 

Lockheed Aircraft Corp., in an interim 
report showed a backlog of $199,739,000 in 
orders, including $55,430,000 of Constellations 
and $144,309,000 of military orders. The 
company plans to enter the lightplane field, 
and is developing a gas turbine engine of 
high horsepower. Menasco Manufacturing 
Co., will handle production on the engine. 

Continental Motors Corp., and its wholly 
owned subsidiaries reported a net profit of 
$5,017,176 as of the end of the fiscal year, 
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TO GET YOUR GOODS TO CUBA FAST! 


General commodity rotes... 12¢ per Ib. New, 
low specific commodity rates. 


25% discount on specific or general commodity 
shipments of 3,000 Ibs. and more. 


Expreso’s Lodestars are the fastest commercial 
ships in service in Cuba. Fly your freight from 
Miami to Havana and avoid costly shipping delays. 
Inquire Acme Overseas Express, your own 





NEW YORK MIAMI HAVANA 
400 Madison Ave. 171 N. E. 4th St. Prado 204 
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Farm Machinery by Air 


Ten cargo planes of four airlines 
were used recently to transport 200 
Rototiller farm machines, manufactured 
by Graham-Paige Motors Corp., from 
Willow Run Aijirport, Mich., to the 
company’s dealers and distributors in 
New York, San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Oklahoma City, San Antonio, Baltimore, 
Atlanta, Kansas City and Indianapolis. 

Company officials said it was the 
largest combined cargo load of farm 
equipment ever shipped simultaneously 
by air. Airlines participating in the 
mass shipment were Slick Airways, 
Eastern Air Lines, U. S. Airsped Co. 
and TWA. 














Oct. 31, equal to $1.67 for each of the three 
million of $1 par value common stock. 
Profit for the preceding year was $5,853,473 
or $1.95 a share. Net sales in 1945 were 
$205,952 against $246,212,225 in 1944. 

Stockholders of Square D Co. have ap- 
proved splitting of the company’s common 
stock three shares for one for a total of 
1,337,480 shares outstanding and authorized 
a total of 2,000,000 shares of common 
the balance of which will be maintained in 
the treasury for future expansion. 

Aviation Corp., declared a dividend of 10% 
per share on common stock, payable May 27 
to stockholders of record May 10, 1946. A 
similar dividend was paid last Dec. 20. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corp. said the 
Army Air Forces has awarded the company 
$83,000,000, including a profit allowance of 
$12,000,000, in a final settlement agreement 
on the B-32 bomber on which manufacture 
was halted June 1, 1945. The original con- 
tract was for $645,000,000 for 1213 planes. 


C & S Reports Income 
Of $168,891 for ’45 


Chicago & Southern Air Lines reported 
met income of $168,891, after provision 
for taxes, for the 12 months ended Dec. 
31, 1945. This compared with net in- 
— of $140,750 for’ th the same period in 


Total operating revenues in 1945 were 
$4,848,822 ys. total operating expenses of 
$4,562,478. This compared with operating 
revenues of $2,946,712 and expenses of 
$2,755,192 in 1944. 

Dividends paid in 1945 amounted to 
$77,476, leaving earnings retained of $91,- 
415. Depreciation set aside amounted to 
$346,067. Revenue miles flown in 1945 
totaled 5;279,336, compared with 2,882,016 
in 1944. 

Current assets were listed at $1,666,253 
vs, current liabilities of $1,264,776. Op- 
erating prope and equipment was 
was listed at $1,449,530, and the carrier 
has commitments for the purchase and 
conversion of aircraft aggregating ap- 
proximately $3,000,000. 


Ray Wilson, Inc., Changes 
To Monarch Air Lines, Inc. 


Monarch Air Lines, Inc., is the name 
chosen for.the feeder airline to be oper- 
ated by Ray Wilson, Inc., of Denver, 
which received the first of the feederline 
certificates from CAB. Effective imme- 
diately, the address of Monarch Air Lines, 
Inc., will be Stapleton Airfield, Denver 7, 
Colo., and the company asks that corre- 
spondence be addressed in that name 
instead of Ray Wilson, Inc. 
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Alaska will outstrip the continental 
U. S. . a 2 eae 
portation during next 10 years, ac- 
cording to Arthur G. Woodley, president 
of Pacific Northern Airlines. 


Woodley points to his own company’s 
record as an example of what can be ex- 
pected in Alaska. Pacific Northern’s traffic 
is 281% over last vear, while revenues in 
March were 400% ahead of the same 
month last year. 


While most of the traffic is passenger 
business, he sees a big future in the car- 


Alaska Will Outstrip U. S. in Air Transport 
Development in Next Decade, Woodley Says 


If Pacific Northern 


riage of cargo. 


is 


certificated to fly to Seattle. Woodley sees 
possibilities of carrying a daily load of 


produce out of Seattle to Alaska. 


Airlines in Alaska, he believes, can do 
a big business carrying tourists, provided 
adequate hotel and resort accommodations 
are furnished in the Territory. Pacific 


Northern at present is operating 


three 


DC-3s and two Boeing 247-Ds, but Wood- 
ley sees a need for DC-4 equipment, and 
is nevotiating with Douglas for purchase 


of two. 


larger than the DC-4 will be 


Eventually, he says, equipment 
needed, 



























AIRLINE INIC Overseas Assignment. 
Europe-Africa-Asia. Must have Aircraft and 
— License. ee on heavy air- 

Furnish experience and pres- 
ent gt omen “ie 490, American Avia- 
tion, American Building, Wash. 4, D. C. 





aon lh Epa TE eg Re ae 
to wesent a we 
experience rept - oe ra 
not a flying position. Executive work only 
ped some travel. Employer-employee rela- 
handling ability necessary. Veteran 
baw Box 449, American Aviation. 
American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 








AIRLINE OPENINGS OUT OF U. S.: A 
and/or E Mechanics; experience, to $5400. Co- 
pilots; C.A.A. Commercial pilot’s Multi-engine 
License and Instrument Rating; Radio phone 
3d Class Restricted; Minimum 1000 hours; 
college; 21-28; preferably single; start $3000. 
increase $25 per month after first six weeks 


Classified 


and same amount after each 6 months of em- 
ployment to $450 per month (probably check 
out as Captain at starting salary of $700 per 

tchers; 


month within two years). Airline 


C.A.C. License, to $4500. Meteorologists; Senior 
and Junior Forecasters, salary open. These 


positions are at 


various attractive points. 


Family may accompany, company paying 
transportation expense. Employment out of U. 
S. has other advantages. Inquiries confidential. 


For details, contact Manager, Foreign 


ment, Position Securing Bureau (Agency), 45 
John Street. New York 7, N. Y. Telephone: 


COrtland 7-9650. 





AIRLINE STATION MANAGERS. New Air- 
line offers excellent opportunity to men ex- 
perienced in operations and traffic who are 
qualified to take over the management of New 
York State stations. Write giving full parti- 


culars including education, 


experience and 


Salary desired to Box 493, American Aviation, 


American Building, Washington 4, D. C. 





























of airlines shown. 
and fixes shown. 


of information on all changes. 
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ON INSTRUMENT FLIGHTS 


Free your mind of 
details with 
Airway Manvat 


ta Your Cockpit 


Pte Manual charts and data are organized 
so you can follow your flight with the turn of the page. 


INSTRUMENT AVIGATION CHARTS give a continuous picture of 


your flight in plan view, mileage charts, and terrain profile. 43,000 miles 


RADIO PROCEDURE CHARTS indicate specific let-edown procedure 


for more than 1000 airports. Every range is located, the legs plotted, 


REGULARLY SCHEDULED REVISION SERVICE keeps every copy 


up-to-date—makes Airway Manual your first and most accurate source 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE BOOKLET 


& COMPANY 


918 17th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 
“SPECIALISTS IN OPERATIONS MANUALS FOR AIR LINES” 
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AIRPORT CONSTRUCTION & MAINTENANCE 


Wherever airport construction and maintenance men operate, the 
outstanding ability of FWD trucks with under-body blade equip- 
ment is well known and valued . . . and the same trucks that do 
this work so well do scores of other airport jobs equally well, 
throughout all seasons of the year. 


Back of FWD superior performance is the experienced, specialized 
FWD engineering that provides the highest development of the 
true four-wheel-drive principle with center differential ... engi- 
neering that equalizes power and load distribution, puts driving 
power and traction on all wheels, divides working-strains over two 
driving axles... engineering that gives FWDs the power, rugged- 
ness, dependability and economy that makes these all-purpose 
trucks the first choice for heavy-duty airport service. 


See your FWD dealer, or write for information on FWD trucks now 
ready to go to work for you. 











8 
“Blades 


Landing-Areas 
At Low Cost!” 
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An FWD with under-body qrader will keep long, wide expanses of landing-areas 
in good landing condition at low cost, in “spare time”, and still be available for 
emergency crash service, as well as routine heavy hauling, snow removal and 


many other heavy-duty, all-season airport jobs. 


THE FOUR WHEEL DRIVE AUTO CO., Clintonville, Wis., U.S.A. 


Canadian Factory: KITCHENER, ONTARIO 


FOUR-WHEEL-DRIVE --—-—-—--—--—-----—- + 


I 
op imate. excuestet BONERS 
FOUR-wucei-onive TRUCE 


“MORE POWER ON MORE WHEELS” 











PENDABLE 


WHENEVER YOU FLY 
WHEREVER YOU FLY 


DEPEND ON... DOUGLAS n¢-4 








